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THE EXAMINERSHIP OF PLAYS. 


HE King is dead; long live the King! Mr. E. F.S. 
Pigott has been taken from us, but Mr. George 
Alexander Redford has been left. Mr. Pigott had 
been, on the whole, an ideal Examiner of Plays. 
He had shown himself a man of the world—a man 
broad in sympathies and fair in judgment. He had 
occasionally placed his veto upon a play ; he had now 
and then insisted upon certain modifications of action, 
character, or conversation. But he had never sided with any 
one clique or party; he had never been merely captious for 
captiousness’ sake; he had never been a thorn in the side of 
managers and playwrights; and he had never, it is believed, 
deprived the world, by his blindness or severity, of a dramatic 
masterpiece. 

When his death was announced the inevitable happened. At 
once there arose the cry, “ Let us have no more Examiners of 
Plays! Now is the appointed, the appropriate time for abolishing 
a useless and vexatious office. America has no Licenser of Plays: 
we do not need one. We have no Licenser of Books; why a 
Licenser of Dramas?” The cry was both shrill and fierce, loud 
and menacing ; but it came only from a few quarters, whence such 
cries had proceeded in other days, and in a brief time it died 
away. The Press as a body did not take it up, and so it dis- 
appeared into space. We were to have at least one more 
Examiner of Plays. He might be as long in coming as the 
Laureate in succession to Lord Tennyson; but that he would 
come some day seemed to be certain. 

In what shape would he appear? There is reason for 
supposing that this question did not greatly agitate the general 
public. We doubt whether it caused much perturbation in the 
breast even of the regular playgoer. But in the inner circles 
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of the theatrical world it was discussed with much interest. The 
managers and the playwrights were necessarily on the qui vive ; 
for them the question had considerable practical importance. 
Could they hope for another Mr. Pigott—for an overseer equally 
independent, equally considerate, equally judicious? ‘Would the 
traditions of the office be maintained? Soon it became known 
that quite a host of candidates were in the field. These had not 
been daunted by the prospect of having to peruse, on an average, 
one poor play per diem. Canit be that they had been told, or led, 
to regard the post as a sinecure, its duties as nominal? To be 
sure, there had-been legends to that effect—floating fancies which 
pictured the Examiner as giving a perfunctory glance at nine 
pieces out of ten, and reading only those which were likely to 
contain something to which the average theatre-goer might 
object. After all, London managers are not in the habit of 
submitting to the Examiner portentous pieces, and that official 
is not confronted every day by a Second Mrs. Tanqueray—or 
A First Step. He is always liable, poor man, to a blast from the 
trumpet of Mr. William Archer or Mr. George Bernard Shaw ; 
but even that is a thing to which a Government officer can, in 
due time, become accustomed and indifferent. 

However this may be, the candidates for the Examinership 
were there. They were numerous, and they were varied. 
Rumour has it that they came from all spheres and classes. The 
names of some of them got into the papers. They were dis- 
tinguished names ; they were impressive names. One was that 
of Mr. Charles Dickens—‘ of virtuous father virtuous son.” 
This met with prompt welcome in more than one influential 
newspaper. Mr. Dickens bears an honoured patronymic, and his 
accession to the post of Examiner would have been, we are sure, 
widely popular. It would have been acceptable to all but 
opponents of the Censorship itself, because Mr. Dickens, besides 
being a scholar, a man of the world, a lover of the drama, and a 
keen and dispassionate critic, is known never to have pledged 
himself to any one theory or policy in stage matters. He has 
never been a partisan, and would have endeavoured to 
ascertain and to interpret the opinion of the public. Then it was 
an open secret that several of the most experienced of the 
dramatic critics had intimated their willingness to undertake the 
labours of the Examinership. They were prepared now to read 
plays—and any number of them—instead of seeing and discuss- 
ing them. They knew that he who was successful might have 
to withstand the onslaught of Mr. Archer and Mr. Shaw; but 
for that, no doubt, they were prepared. The dramatic critic of 
to-day lives in an atmosphere of battle. The reviewers of the 
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drama dwell in opposing camps, and every now and then some of 
them sally forth to revel in the clash and clang of arms. 

What, meanwhile, was going on within the sacred, the awful 
precincts of the Lord Chamberlain’s office? This, perhaps, we 
shall never know ; at present, at any rate, it is “‘ wrop in mistry.”’ 
Rumour, of course, is busy in this case, as in others; but who 
would believe Rumour? There are some things of which we can 
be positively sure. We can be quite sure that the heads of that 
Office could have no other aim or object than that of suggesting 
for the post the best possible candidates. They would desire to 
submit to Her Majesty the most acceptable names of which they 
were in a position to make use. They could have no personal 
interest to subserve, no personal prejudices to obtrude. They could 
have no wish to obstruct the advent, however disturbing, of an ‘‘ out- 
sider.” Here was an important appointment to be made: clearly 
the more good names there were to present for Her Majesty’s con- 
sideration the better it would be for the stage and the nation. 
And Rumour says—and in this instance, we think, we may 
believe it—that those prominent candidates who were received 
in person by the Lord Chamberlain or his representatives were 
made welcome in the heartiest and most gracious fashion. It 
could not be that the permanent officials of the Department had 
any mental reservations in the matter. Had it been already 
decided to recommend Mr. Pigott’s deputy for Mr. Pigott’s place, 
we may be absolutely certain that the Lord Chamberlain’s dis- 
tinguished visitors would not have been permitted to come to him 
on what would have been so obviously a fool’s errand. People in 
high places do not do such things. They do not play fast and 
loose with influential public men. On that point we have 
no option but to disbelieve flatly the voices that have been borne 
upon the wind. 

Nevertheless, the new Examiner of Plays is not Mr. Charles 
Dickens, or any one of. the notable dranratic critics who are said 
to have had audience of the Lord Chamberlain. The new 
Examiner of Plays is Mr. George Alexander Redford, a gentleman 
of whom not only the general public, but the theatrical public, 
had never heard until his name was announced in the Press. 
Then the world was informed, semi-officially, of the grounds for 
his appointment :—‘‘ He has always been a close student of the 
modern stage, especially its literary side, and few plays have been 
produced during the last twenty-five years that he-does not know 
something about. His qualifications for the post to which the 
Quzen has appointed him rest upon his personal fitness, together 
with his intimate knowledge of the duties acquired during a long 
and close acquaintance with the late Mr. Pigott, whom he fre- 
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quently assisted, being at one period left in sole charge for some 
weeks during Mr. Pigott’s absence abroad. It was the know- 
ledge of these facts,” continued the Daily News, ‘that induced 
Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane to recommend Lord Carrington to 
appoint Mr. Redford Acting-Examiner, pending the appointment 
of a successor to the office. Mr. G. A. Redford is in his 48th 
year”’—a fortunate circumstance for Mr. Redford, if there was 
any truth in the newspaper paragraph which, previous to the 
announcement of Mr. Redford’s appointment, had declared, 
oracularly, that the new Examiner of Plays must be under fifty 
years of age. The same paragraph (which, surely, was inspired 
in the fullest sense) had also said that no dramatic critic would 
receive the post. 

So now the whole tragi-comedy is over. It might be entitled, 
after the well-known play by Mr. Aidé, A Nine Days’ Wonder, 
or—shall we say ?—Possession is Nine Points of the Law. Mr. 
Redford had the good fortune to assist and represent Mr. Pigott ; 
he has had the further good fortune (if it be such) to succeed 
him. Some well-known people have in the meantime been 
put to some little trouble, and possibly may still feel a little 
sore. Well, they must bow to the achieved. They have gained 
something in the interval. They knuw now that, in order to 
be eligible for the Examinership of Plays, it is not necessary 
that one should have a widespread reputation; it is not neces- 
sary that one’s name and capacity should be familiar to the 
man in the street. It is sufficient that the candidate’s “ personal 
fitness ” skould be known to the powers that be. In time, that 
fitness may, in Mr. Redford’s case, come to be known outside 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s Office. It would be altogether unfair 
and improper even to suggest that Mr. Redford does not possess 
that fitness. He may prove to be in every respect a worthy 
successor to Mr. Pigott, whose best qualities may, in his person, 
be not only equalled but surpassed. We are not sure, indeed, 
that Mr. Redford has not good cause to regret the action 
apparently taken by the Department in this matter. Had Mr. 
Pigott’s decease been followed immediately by the announce- 
ment of Mr. Redford’s succession to his post, outside candidature 
for the place would have been avoided, and a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction would have been prevented. As it is, Mr. Redford 
is on his trial, and we have no right to assume that he will not 
come triumphantly out of the stern ordeal. 
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Portraits. 





MISS MARION TERRY. 


one were asked to state succinctly the most charming 
characteristic of the genius of Miss Marion Terry, the 
quality that more than any other gives distinction to her acting 
and shines through her personality in all the parts she plays, one 
could not do better than express it by the one word ‘‘ womanli- 
ness.” Even when she hasan “ unsympathetic’”’ part, as in Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, the charm of her presence, and the grace and 
dignity of her bearing, succeed in winning for her both our 
sympathy and our admiration. It is hard to realize that this 
gifted member of a singularly talented family made her first 
appearance, at a very early age, it is true, as far back as the year 
1873. Since then she has been, with certain brief intervals, 
constantly before the public. She was for a number of years a 
member of the old Court Theatre company, and took part in 
many of the most notable productions at this house, including 
The Parvenu, Young Mrs. Winthrop, and The Magistrate. More 
recently she has been associated with several of Mr. George 
Alexander’s principal successes at the St. James’s. Though she 
had no part either in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray or The Mas- 
queraders, she returned to this theatre when Mr. Henry James’s 
hardly-treated play was given at the beginning of this year, and 
will, it may be hoped, be again appearing before long as a 
member of Mr. Alexander’s company. Among the many parts 
in plays not yet mentioned which Miss Marion Terry has 
‘“‘ created ’’ in the course of her career, those of Belinda in Mr. 
Gilbert’s Engaged, Bathsheba Everdene in Far from the Madding 
Crowd, Olga Marakoff in the Red Lamp, and Mrs. Errol in 
the original stage-version of Little Lord Fauntleroy, may be 
selected for special notice. She has not infrequently played 
characters originally taken by her sister. Thus, so early in her 
artistic life as 1878, we find her following Miss Elien Terry in 
the part of Olivia, while last autumn she accompanied Mr. Irving 
on his tour and filled her sister’s place in all the pieces which 
which were given, including Faust, Becket, and The Merchant oy 
Venice. Often has she, like most players of note, been com- 
pelled to ‘‘expend her genius upon the acting of indifferent 
dramas ;” but in parts suited to her peculiar talents it may safely 
be said that Miss Marion Terry has no rival on the modern stage. 
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Che Round Cable. 


THE QUEEN AND MRS. KEELEY. 
By Aa DRAMATIC CRITIC. 


HANKS to that curious anomaly which permits the more 
distinguished of our actors to be occasionally received 
in private by Royalty, although they are debarred from official 
attendance and recognition at Court, the Stage has lately had 
an unusual honour conferred upon it. By her reception of 
Mrs. Keeley at Buckingham Palace on March 6 the Queen 
has performed a gracious act, which cannot fail to please her 
subjects in general and the votaries of the dramatic art in 
particular. Nay, more, she has added a crowning delight to 
a long life and an honourable career. For the aged actress 
whom she summoned to her presence so recently appreciates 
to the full the kindly thought and the womanly instinct which 
prompted so unlooked-for an invitation. 

To hear Mrs. Keeley talk of the momentous visit is to renew 
one’s spirit and sense of gladness, so genuinely delighted is 
she over the event. The other morning I found her in her cosy 
house at Pelham-crescent, surrounded by pictures of storied 
scenes of the past, dwelling with eagerness and happiness on 
her unexpected experience. With a frankness and heartiness 
of manner which at once broke down all idea of reserve, she 
received me with the old cordiality, and at once broke the ice 
with a firm grip of the hand and her still musical laugh. 

_“ What am I to say?” she at once exclaimed, “ excepting that 
I think the Queen’s reception of me was so kind that I was put 
at my ease in a moment.” 

There was no occasion to ask Mrs. Keeley any questions, or 
to “interview’’ her in orthodox style. She talked on with 
evident enjoyment. 

“‘Going to the palace,” she said, ‘“‘ was like appearing in the 
old days for the first time in a new part. I was as nervous as 
could be, and felt, oh! such a fluttering here’’—indicating her 
heart—‘‘ but the Queen set me at rest at once. She spoke so 
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kindly of Mr. Keeley, and of the pieces in which she had seen 
me, mentioning especially Twice Killed.” 

Asked as to how the meeting had been arranged, Mrs. Keeley 
broke into a lively ripple of laughter. 

“Well,” she smilingly said, “I thought it was all a joke at 
first. On the Saturday before the reception, which, you will 
remember, occurred on a Wednesday, I received a letter from 
Colonel Arthur Collins, saying that the Queen wished to see me, 

-and that Miss Matilda Levy—whom I love dearly—would call 
for me in her carriage. Well, I naturally thought that my good 
friends were having a little harmless joke with me, and that Miss 
Levy was simply going to call in order to take me out to dinner. 
So down I sat and wrote to Colonel Collins a long letter, thanking 
him for the proposed honour—which I never imagined was 
meant—and recalling my last appearances on the stage before 
the Queen. I sent the reply by hand on the Saturday night. 

“On Monday, much to my astonishment, there arrived another 
letter from Colonel Collins, confirming his first one. Then came 
the thought—a woman’s you will say—‘ what shall I wear’? 
However, this difficulty was soon got over, and, while on this 
point, I may incidentally mention that my mind was much relieved 
on the point, when the momentous hour arrived, by finding that 
Her Majesty was quite simply attired. 

‘Princess Louise received me, and I had a delightful chat with 
her before being introduced to the Queen. 

“Her Majesty, as I have said, spoke most kindly. So, also, 
did the Empress Frederick, who was with her. The Queen 
put me so entirely at my ease that on leaving her I forgot all 
idea of a formal speech, and remarked, in reference to her visit to 
the south of France, ‘I hope your Majesty will enjoy your 
jaunt,’ to which she good-naturedly replied, ‘I hope so.’ And 
SO we parted.” 

Before I left Mrs. Keeley showed me a photograph which 
the Queen has just given her. On the top right-hand corner is 
the autograph, “‘ Victoria, R.I., 1895.” This, it is needless to say, 
is among her most treasured possessions. And, as she alludes to 
it, her face becomes clouded for the first time, and there is a note 
of sadness in her voice. ‘I wonder whom I am to leave it tu,” 
she says ; ‘“‘ I have no children.” But the cloud is only like that 
of an April day. It soon passes, and the bright face is again 
wreathed in smiles. 

The sun still shines upon the old actress. If the Queen had 
done no other good, she would merit a blessing for having given 
so much happiness to a fellow. creature, for having given her a 
memory which she will ever cherish. May the peace of to-day 
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abide with Mrs. Keeley; and would that all who reach her 
advanced age—she was eighty-nine last November—could be so 
happy as she! 

Let me add that it is almost exactly seventy years since Mrs. 
Keeley, née Goward, made her first appearance in London. It 
was at the Lyceum, as Rosina in the opera of the name. Mr. 
Planché, speaking in his Recollections of the production in London 
of Weber’s Oberon, says: ‘‘A young lady, who subsequently 
became one of the most popular actresses I remember, was 
certainly included in the cast; but she had not a line to speak, 
and was pressed into the service in consequence of the paucity 
of vocalists, as she had a sweet though not very powerful voice, 
and was even then artist enough to be intrusted with anything.” 
Not long afterwards, she was to be seen at the old Adelphi as 
Nydia in the Last Days of Pompeii. ‘“‘I have heard my 
mother,” writes Edmund Yates, ‘speak of this impersonation 
of Mrs. Keeley’s as singularly graceful and touching, and of 
her singing of a ballad, ‘ The Wind and the Beam loved the Rose,’ 
as simply perfect.”” By 1840 she had risen to high distinction, 
especially by her Smike in Nicholas Nickleby—Dickens des- 
cribed her acting here as altogether excellent—and her Jack 
Sheppard in the adaptation of Ainsworth’s too—popular story. 
In those days, as until the death of the Prince Consort, the 
Queen was an ardent playgoer; and the interest she still takes 
in the drama naturally led her to talk over old theatrical 
triumphs with an actress of whom she has always spoken in 
terms of deep admiration. We have reason to believe that 
Mrs. Keeley’s first visit to Court will not be her last. 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC IN PLAYS. 
By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 


HE subject of incidental—or, as Mr. Beatty-Kingston prefers 

to call it, ‘‘ accessorial’’—music on the stage is one that 

concerns all classes of playgoers, whether they care for music in 

itself or not. It is by no means easy to dismiss the question of 

its advisability in a few words, or to avoid acertain amount of 
classification, for which I must usk to be forgiven. 

The analogy of opera is, I conceive, not really to the point. 
But I may, perhaps, be allowed to say that if this form of art is 
absurd, because people do not usually express their emotions in 
music, then several other arts will come under the same con- 
demnation. People do not generally utter their feelings in blank 
verse, still less in rhymed alexandrines. Is all Shakspere to be 
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laid on the shelf in the approaching age of reason, and the greater 
part of the Francais répertoire to be consigned to oblivion? 
Chase this alleged absurdity out from all quarters, and you get 
Maeterlinck for your only dramatist, whose characters avoid all 
absurdities of this kind, whatever other peculiarities they may 
possess. How silly it is, again, to represent the human form by 
smearing oil-colours on canvas, when we have only to turn the 
picture round to see that the whole thing is a trumpery illusion! 
Which of the arts will be left to us if we apply this method ot 
criticism ? After all, it is of no very recent date ; it was not even 
new when Addison employed it in regard to the Handelian opera. 
The truth is that every art must express itself through a medium 
that is undoubtedly a convention. 

Whatever may be thought about Siegfried—and far be it from 
me to revive the Wagnerian discussion, which has been remark- 
ably quiet just lately—I cannot congratulate Mr. Beatty-Kingston 
upon his other example of operatic absurdity, the quartet in 
Rigoletto. The comparison of that one scene, with its original in 
Victor Hugo, will show that, though the emotional power of the 
whole drama is far greater than that of the opera, yet here the 
addition of music makes it possible to get rid of one of the 
conventions of the stage. It is manifestly impossible to represent 
four people as all talking at once if their remarks are to be 
intelligible, so that in the play two of the four are obliged to carry 
on their conversation in dumb-show, while the other twu speak 
audibly. It is one of the prerogatives of music that even hearers 
not specially trained can receive a clear impression of many parts 
without the slightest feeling of confusion being produced. The 
circumstance that this quartet contains “ admirably-balanced 
harmonies in symmetrical concert” is quite subordinate to the 
admirable characterisation of each part of the four. Not one of 
them sings a note that is out of keeping with the emotion repre- 
sented, although no two have any emotion in common; yet the 
ear, while enjoying it as music, enables us to appreciate the 
dramatic situation as it could not otherwise be appreciated. 

Music, in its relation to the ordinary play as apart from opera, 
must be considered under different aspects. Let me take first, as 
least doubtful, its employment in such numbers as songs, dances, 
marches, &c., occurring in the course of the piece, where its 
absence would surely be more absurd than its presence, unless 
Mr. Beatty-Kingston would have the songs in Shakspere 
declaimed without music, and dances executed without a sound. 
Considering that in real life people do occasionally sing songs, 
and that bands are still engaged for people to dance to, I fail to 
see where the absurdity comes in of representing such things 
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upon the stage. Provided only, then, that the music is good of its 
kind, we may surely admit such sections as these without 
incurring ridicule. It must very soon have been found that the 
music of such episodes acquired an emotional power apart from 
the scene in which they actually occurred. Two well-known 
examples may be given. Nothing is more common in the 
drawing-room comedy or drama of the day than a scene in aroom 
adjoining a ball-room. The strains of a waltz—possibly a very 
bad waltz for dancing purposes—accompany some dramatic 
moment, as of reconcilement or eternal renunciation, with the 
result of heightening—whether by contrast of their gaiety, or by 
analogy between their languor and the despair of one of the 
lovers—the emotional power of the scene. And, although 
Offenbach’s pretty ‘‘Chanson de Fortunio” makes a wretched 
march for practical purposes, yet its use in Ours is undeniably 
effective, since its plaintive strains fit in, so to speak, with the 
gentle sorrow of the women who are to be left behind. 

From some early instance of this associated emotion, as it may 
be called, arose, I take it, the practice of introducing “‘ slow music ”’ 
in any pathetic scene, although no actual music is imagined as 
being played or sung in the action of the play, or even as being 
audible to the characters. This may at once be admitted to be 
altogether absurd, and, although, as I have heard, the greater 
number of actors and actresses like it, and feel their own 
emotions kindled by it, there can be no doubt that to 
many spectators the whole illusion of the scene falls to 
pieces at once at the moment when the solo violin, in a 
high register, begins its wailing and tremulous melody above a 
sombre accompaniment. Although this use of music gives its 
name to melodrama, such an instance as Mr. Beatty-Kingston 
quotes of “‘ signalising the approach of a housebreaker or a sleep- 
walker’ by music cannot fail to seem absurd, and most justly so, 
Another of his instances will hardly bear investigation, that of 
“‘ accentuating a shipwreck or an earthquake by blasts of the trom- 
boneand thumpsonthe big drum.” For, although on such occasions 
actual musical sounds are not heard, yet noise is of their essence, 
and to translate that noise into the language of music is surely in 
some measure excusable, and to some playgoers preferable to the 
other alternative, of representing the noise by mere noise. More 
questionable still, it seems to me, is Mr. Beatty-Kingston’s first 
example, that of the music which accompanies the appearance of 
the ghost in The Corsican Brothers, which, he avers, ‘‘ common 
sense readily recognizes as ridiculous.” But, in truth, is common 
sense to be consulted at all in the matter? First, the idea of the 
spectre at all, to say nothing of the manner of its appearance, will 
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surely have driven common-sense out of the theatre before the 
music begins. And this class of incidents in romantic drama 
seems to me to excuse the presence of music. Where common 
sense has already to “‘ take a back seat’”’ or countenance the intro- 
duction of supernatural elements, there is very little extra absurdity 
in the aid given by music. For here aid is undoubtedly given 
more effectually than by miles of gauze or acres of limelight. 

The glamour which every stage accessory in such scenes is 
intended to produce is heightened by nothing so readily as by 
appropriate music, and this has possibly more effect upon unmusical 
people than upon musicians, who are apt to listen critically to the 
music as such, instead of yielding themselves to its unconscious 
influence for the time being. But there must be a glamour in the 
music itself if it is to be successful; every-day part-songs that sound 
as if they came out of the Musical Times supplements, must not 
be assigned to the spirits of the magic mere, nor the vision of the 
Sangreal accompanied by such music as suggests nothing more 
than that an attendant is taking Guinevere her breakfast in bed. 
And it is evidently very difficult to get the right sort of music 
written for incidental purposes, and, excepting at the Lyceum, 
where the composer’s intentions are always carried out as if he 
were a person of importance, there are few inducements for the 
composition of music of this kind. Too often a march of sym- 
metrical structure has either been shortened out of all recognition 
by the exigencies of a small stage, or protracted to an extent that 
was altogether absurd, to allow for the display of armour. Yet it 
is only fair to say that more attention has been paid of late years 
to the subject by managers, who in the present day seldom produce 
a romantic drama, or revive a Shaksperean play, without com- 
missioning some well-known composer to provide music. 

In addition to the incidental music, properly so-called, it is 
usual to write an overture and entr’actes to carry on the idea of 
the music contained in the scenes themselves. And, taking the 
works as a whole, there have been in late years a number of 
really admirable sets of compositions written especially for certain 
productions. Mackenzie’s Ravenswood, Stanford’s Becket, 
German’s Richard III. and Henry VIII., Henschel’s Hamlet, 
and Parry’s Hypatia, are one and all of them excellent 
examples. But it is one of the calamities of our modern life 
that the average playgoer absolutely refuses to listen to either 
overture or entr’actes, being occupied in finding his seat or in 
exchanging commonplaces in a loud voice with his neighbours. 
In such surroundings, the very idea of courtesy, whether to the 
composer or to those who may wish to hear the music as well as 
the play, never enters his head. 
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There is only one possible way of inducing an audience to attend 
to serious music between the acts of a play, and that is to abolish 
the custom of inevitably filling up the intervals in ordinary per- 
formances with silly waltzes and selections which no one is 
supposed to listen to. If the famous three knocks on the floor 
were in use here, our audiences wceuld behave towards music 
specially written for certain occasions with the polite attention 
shown by Parisian audiences, who do not talk through entr’actes 
much more loudly than an English opera audience does through 
intermezzi that are not by Mascagni. Mr. Armbruster and Mr, 
Caldicott have done much to train public taste by giving music 
that, however light, is always good of its kind and well played ; 
but even this will not cure the nuisance I have referred to. There 
is something to be said, no doubt, in favour of cheerful music 
between the acts of a serious or gloomy play, as against the prac- 
tice of the better writers who endeavour as a rule to assimilate 
their music to the character of the scenes it precedes or follows. 
But this well-meant relaxation sometimes bears very strange fruit. 
Perhaps no more ridiculous example could be found than the 
selection made for certain performances of the Independent 
Theatre, notably their revival of the Duchess of Mali, the acts of 
which were divided by sprightly polkas and selections from the 
Savoy operas, although the single piece of incidental music intro- 
duced in the piece was beyond all praise—the accompaniment, on 
a muffled drum, of the gruesome “dance of death.’’ But it is 
perhaps rather too much to expect unmusical people, who have 
very likely been brought up to believe that the first and only 
practical object of music is to promote conversation, to sit silent 
through what to them must seem to be long deserts of instrumental 
compositions. So that, after all, the question must remain an 
open one for the present. 


—_—_—_——_—_. 


THE HISTORY OF A SINGLE-ACT PLAY. 
By ARTHUR a BECKETT. 


A SINGLE-ACT play that is intermittently performed for more 

than twenty years, and at the end of that period is deemed 
worthy of composition and publication, seems worthy of some 
respect as a survival, if not of the fittest, at least of the usually 
short enduring. Of course there are such plays as Box and Coz 
and The Thumping Legacy that are hardy evergreens, especially 
in the regard of amateurs. But works with a more serious 
interest, such as A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing, do not cling to the 
stage so firmly. So, perhaps, I may be permitted to sketch the 
career of Faded Flowers, which has just ceased to be played at 
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the Garrick Theatre, as one of the rare exceptions to which I have 
referred. Of its merits I, as its author, after a silence of 6 
quarter of a century, can modestly afford to be dumb. It is only 
interesting on account of what I may term its historical accessories. 
It happened to be the first play in which Mr. Kendal had an 
opportunity of proving that he was able to appear as a hero of 
romance. Until the date of its production, the recently-married 
husband of the lady then famous as Madge Robertson had 
figured only in light comedy and in grotesque burlesque. 
He had been the serio-comic hero of Mr. Gilbert’s Palace of 
Truth and Mr. Burnand’s Frightful Hair, a parody of Lord 
Lytton’s Rightful Heir, originally called The Sea Captain, but 
he had never attempted anything in the “serious” line. I have 
reasons for believing that he was so well satisfied with the result 
that for many years afterwards he favoured the school of Fechter 
in preference to that of Toole, Buckstone, and David James. 
And for this reason, if for none other, I venture to believe that 
the history of Faded Flowers may be of some interest to 
playgoers. 

In 1870 I was editing a magazine called The Britannia, of 
which the principal contributors were F. C. Burnand, J. Palgrave 
Simpson, F. A. Marshall, William Gilbert, Douglas Straight, 
T. H. S. Escott, and the present Earl of Kilmorey. The 
illustrations were tinted, and came from the pencils of Matt 
Morgan and Sir Henry Pottinger. Looking at the old volumes 
as they come from my book shelves, covered with the dust of 
many years, I cannot help thinking that the periodical deserved 
a better fate. It lasted only a couple of years, and then was 
discontinued. It was not a pecuniary success. It about paid its. 
way ; but the game, in the opinion of its proprietors, was scarcely 
worth the candle. Towards the close of its career discipline 
became rather lax. Men promised to write and then forgot 
their own missions. So it frequently came to pass that the poor 
unfortunate editor (mem.—myself) had to fill up the number to 
the regulation quantity of pages. It was on one such an 
occasion that I found I was half a sheet short. It was useless 


to appeal to the waste-paper basket, because that receptacle of 


rejected communications contained nothing but rubbish. Here 
was only one thing to do—to supply the requisite copy myself. 
I had heard a story of a man who, finding himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of a married woman to whom he had been greatly 
attached, wisely determined to flee from temptation. He had 
discovered that the husband was a brute, and the wife very 
unhappy. SoI imagined myself the second Enoch Arden, and 
went to work with a will. My story, which I called ‘“‘ How I 
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Sacrificed Home,” was soon told, and I padded the tale to the 
requisite length by giving an introductory description of 
Kensington, ancient and modern. The number came out up to 
time, and I thought no more about it. 

A year later, a great friend of mine, who had been in the Army, 
and had served through the Crimea as a subaltern, died, leaving 
his widow in great distress. This friend had been a brother 
editor, and when we both had wanted a paper had joined me in 
the dual control of a periodical called Black and White. He was 
extremely popular, and had written a play or two, produced at 
the minor theatres. It occurred to his intimates that the easiest 
way of raising a fund for the support of his widow would be to 
give amatinée. We approached Mr. Buckstone, who immediately 
placed the Haymarket at our disposal. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
were both playing there, and they very kindly offered to assist. 
The programme of the evening was to be anticipated in the 
morning performance, plusanovelty. Itoccurred to methat my tale 
~would bear re-telling in dramatic form, and I knocked it into shape. 


“I made the husband a sympathetic character, and Enoch Arden 


wedivivus an old school friend. Then I took my little play to Mr. 


and Mrs. Kendal, and they both expressed themselves delighted 


with it. My friend, Mr. J. L. Molloy (barrister-at-law and 
musician), offered to write a special ballad for it, to which Tom 
Hood, son of the author of ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt,’”’ volunteered 
to supply the verses. The play was licensed and put into rehearsal. 
Mrs. Kendal undertook the duties of stage management, and 
acquitted herself to perfection. 

Faded Flowers was produced, and I had the honour of being 


called before the curtain and receiving the congratulations of 


nearly the entire press. Mr. Kendal was distinctly the hero of 
the hour. Mrs. Kendal was charming, but her part was of 
secondary importance. The talented couple, however, never 
played in the piece again. Shortly afterwards I found myself, to 
ome extent, the “‘ stock author”’ of what used to be known asa 
‘“‘mushroom management.’ My friend Burnand and I had 
quarters in Garrick-street, next door to the Garrick Club, and over 
the offices of Mr. English, the dramaticagent. ‘‘ Tolerable E.,” 
as this gentleman used to call himself, was a very agreeable 
fellow, and soon became one of the intimates of his tenants 
jn common. He was managing the Royalty for a lady 
who was most anxious to make the stage her profession. She 
had tried a play or two with not much success, and then 
Mr. English asked me whether I had anything that would do for 
her. I produced £ s. d., a three-act comedy drama, which 
was very well noticed, but did not fill the coffers of the treasury 
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To strengthen the bill, Faded Flowers was added, the manageress 
appearing in Mrs. Kendal’s character, and Mr. Henry Forrester 
(subsequently a leading actor in Mr. Irving’s company at. the 
Lyceum) supplying the place of Mr. Kendal. The management, in 
due course, proved its mushroom origin, and then I took my 
piece to the late Madame Beatrice. She immediately argued for 
time, and got someone else to play it. For thirty-six months it 
wandered about the provinces. At the end of that time, as it had 
scarcely been seen in town, I pestered all my managerial friends 
in the metropolis to hear it. -I read it to Mr. Hare, Mr. Arthur 
Cecil, Mr. Bancroft, and Mr. Webster, but without success. 
They were all, so they said, mightily pleased with it, but did not 
see their way to placing it. I interested the late Mr. Bandmann 
in its fortunes. He promised to come and hear it read at Garrick- 
street. He arrived at six o’clock, bringing with him a huge 
parcel. I began reading, and finished my séance in five-and- 


twenty minutes. ‘‘ Very good,” said Mr. Bandmann, opening 
his huge parcel, “‘and now I will read you my play. It is a 
tragedy in five acts!’ He was as good—or perhaps as bad—as 


his word, and did not cease reciting until midnight. Then I 
handed the MS. to my friend Mr. Arthur Bourchier. That 
gentleman tried for six years to place it, and once nearly 
succeeded in persuading Mrs. Langtry to revive it. 

Early this year I was seated in my study. It was a Sunday, 
and I was taking things easily. I was dozing over the journals 
of the date, when there was a loud knock at the street door, a 
hurried step in the passage, and Mr. Bourchier presented himself 
before me. He told me that he had been hunting for me every- 
where. He had searched for me at my clubs, my chambers in the 
Temple, and at an old address given by the Blue Book. He was 
rejoiced to see me. Mr. Hare was anxious to do Faded Flowers. 
At once I got out the old brown-paper covered play, with its 
ancient ink and tattered cover. We cast the piece then and there. 
A week later I was assisting at its revival. It had been rehearsed 
but once on the stage, and run through several times in the saloon 
of the theatre. However, it went capitally, and I had nothing to 
complain re the kindness of the press and public. After it had 
been running a week, it was found that Master Horace Terry 
had not been properly licensed, and his part—that of the child 
of the mari‘ege—had to be cut out. I had changed the infant 
from a girl toa boy to suit the sex of the youthful performer, 
When the Kendals appeared in the play there had been also some 
difficulty in filling the part. The only child we could find at first 
—an infant phenomenon—insisted upon having a topical song 
written in for her. However, after a diligent search, we found 
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a substitute. It was not so easy to get an understudy on the 
second occasion, so as the play did not seem to suffer very much 
from the elimination of the character we determined to make the 
cut perpetual. In the first instance, thinking that the situation 
of a man meeting a married woman who still loved him slightly 
risqué, I introduced the child purely to play propriety. This 
course smoothed the way to the piece being licensed. A quarter 
of a century later the child was removed without a single protest, 
but rather with approval. One of my friends (a dramatic critic) 
told me he thought the alteration made my play “less bread- 
and-buttery.” So, thanks to an accident, I was forced to march 
with the age; and yet, even after this step, Iwas miles behind 
the freedom of the modern dramatist. And with this reflection L 
bring my brief paper to a melancholy conclusion. 





AN UNREGENERATE PUBLIC. 
By ERNEST KUHE. 


a the present day, when so many enlightened critics and 

careful observers are at infinite pains to show that, in spite 
of all said to the contrary in times past, the English public, in 
matters musical, is a discriminating one, appreciative of all that 
is genuinely good, and innocent of charges levelled against them 
on that score by their foreign neighbours, it may seem a bold thing 
to question the value of this opinion, and seek to prove that it is 
based on an egregious fallacy, wholly unsupported by the facts as 
they exist. But let it at once be understood that I do not pro- 
pose to deal with the concert-going public, with lovers of high- 
class orchestral music (whose numbers, happily, are yearly 
increasing), or with the subject as it affects Grand Opera in 
this country—for that would open up oft-debated matter—but 
simply with the attitude of that great pleasure-seeking com- 
munity, the London public, towards the lighter forms of musical 
entertainment, the supply and character of which are generally 
supposed to be determined by the demand. And I will only 
further add, by way of preface, that my object is to demonstrate 
the absurdity of defending London audiences from charges of 
ignorance and bad taste in the face of their constant acceptance, 
in this connection, of productions that are musically deficient, 
unsatisfying, and lamentably inartistic. 

Let there be no beating about the bush. The public have 
been patted on the back far too long, until at last, after being 
repeatedly assured that they are the best judges of what is good 
and sound and wholesome, they have really come to believe that 
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their discretion is beyond reproach—their word law. From the 
managerial standpoint of “‘ treasury”’ it doubtless is; from the 
point of view of art, it is nothing of the kind. At first sight it 
may appear a terrible indictment to bring against them; but I 
am prepared, not with arguments, but with stubborn facts, to 
substantiate the assertion that in the past few years London 
theatre-goers have, in the case of light musical works, recklessly 
cast aside gifts in the shape of pieces of sterling melodic worth, 
and hailed with positive joy in their stead that which is mere- 
tricious, vapid, and inane. In support of this contention it 
would be easy, but not generous, to-specify by name the poor 
stuff which “ cultured” people have raised to such an exalted 
position in the theatrical market—the blanks may easily be filled 
in—but no harm can arise from proclaiming some of the pieces, 
many of them refined and charming in the highest degree, which 
an injudicious public has left severely alone. 

It is an admitted fact that in recent years all attempts to revive 
the aforetime glories of comic opera in London have proved 
unavailing, and a reason is always found in the allegation that 
this class of production gradually deteriorated, until at length it 
became impossible, and was rightly tabooed by playgoers. This 
may or may not be true. At any rate, the argument serves to 
extenuate the public, which, after all, seems to be the chief object 
nowadays. That the immense popularity formerly enjoyed by 
works of the opéra-bouffe type led to the glutting of the market 
with a great number of very inferior operatic concoctions I do 
not deny. But that does not prevent the fact that even the worst 
of these could hardly have been more indifferent, musically, than 
certain pieces of a hybrid order which have been conspicuous 
successes of late, while I doubt whether they were, dramatically, 
as fatuous, silly, and vulgar. Far be it from me, however, to 
give offence ; and, therefore, let me hasten to say that I hold the 
public entirely responsible for things as they now exist. I do not 
in the least blame managers, authors, or composers. Of the last- 
named, indeed, there is now an encouraging number in London, 
who have a bright talent, a facile gift of melody, and a certain 
tausicianship to back it ; but who (I doubt not against their will) 
are engaged, time after time, in writing down to the public level 
and not up to the standard which it is in them to attain. Are 
they tobe blamed? Assuredly not. Full well they know from 
experience that if they did themselves justice instead of pander- 
ing, as they must, to a public that has no sense of refinement in 
melody, and can only grasp that which is blatant, they would 
inevitably fall to the ground. But in my desire to exonerate 
these gentlemen I have permitted myself a digression. 
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A primary proof that the average London playgoer has no real 
appreciation of what is good in music is to be found in the fact 
that certain failure has invariably attended a light opera—be it 
never so pretty in its score—the ‘‘ book”’ of which has been 
found wanting. Instances of this there are without number; but 
the truth of the statement is so apparent that a very few will 
suffice. To go back afew years, a notable example was Doris, 
which, on its production at the Lyric, although it contained some 
of the most distinguished writing Alfred Cellier ever gave us, was a 
fiasco, simply because insufficient opportunities were afforded the 
low comedians. Would a work as scholarly and melodious have 
failed in any other country for this reason? And mention of 
Doris recalls the case of its incomparable predecessor. Let it 
not be forgotten that the delightful Dorothy narrowly escaped a 
cruel fate at the hands of the public. There is no getting away 
from the fact. Dorothy, when it was first brought to a hearing, 
failed utterly to obtain favour, and, but for undaunted managerial 
perseverance and the subsequent elaboration of the comic element 
by a clever and resourceful comedian, would inevitably have died 
an early death. Could a more flagrant instance of a perverted 
judgment be cited? Then who with any musical understanding 
will deny that Reginald de Koven’s Maid Marion, which had a 
very short career at the Prince of Wales’s, in reality merited a 
successful run? At the same house, Marjorie, than which Mr. 
Walter Slaughter has written nothing more refined and charac- 
teristic of the best English school, met with success by no means 
commensurate to its deserts. I forget when Planquette’s 
Nell Gwynne saw the light, but I do remember that it was pretty 
and lively, and deserved a better fate than awaited it; while 
among the many ingenious and tuneful scores that came from the 
prolific pen of the late Edward Solomon, and failed to make their 
mark, might be mentioned Claude Duval and the Red Hussar. 
In more recent times, a laudable attempt on the part of Mr. 
Horace Sedger to revive a taste for good light works failed signally, 
notwithstanding that, amongst other pieces, the music of which 
should assuredly have redeemed the poorness of the libretti, were 
the Magic Opal of M. Albeniz and the musicianly Golden Web of 
Mr. Goring Thomas. I think I might add that there was not a 
little in the late Haydn Parry’s short-lived Cigarette, given at 
the Shaftesbury, that appealed to educated musicians without 
detracting from its sprightly qualities. 

So much for the treatment meted out to composers—wiih one 
or two exceptions English—and entitled to special considera- 
tion. As for foreign writers of distinction who have been 
snubbed here on the presentation of works that had found 
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acceptance in continental cities, they are legion, and it would be 
wearisome to enumerate them. Only one will I mention, because 
he furnishes a melancholy instance of the lack of discernment 
and taste evinced by the London public. I refer to that charm- 
ing writer and scholarly musician, André Messager. The failure 
of La Basoche, at the beautiful English Opera House was nothing 
less than a scandal. With everything in its favour—a new and 
luxurious theatre, a strong cast, and perfect singing and mise en 
scene—this gem of light, delicate, and fanciful writing, in praising 
which the critics joined with wonderful unanimity, failed to produce 
more than an ephemeral impression on a public already beginning 
to develop a liking for the lowest forms of musical art. Small 
wonder that within a short time of that miscarriage of public 
justice, the house in which Mr. D’Oyly Carte had fought so 
bravely against the forces of public ignorance was dedicated to 
a class of amusement best suited to the intellectual capacity of 
a powerful majority. Yet one more instance; and that a quite 
recent one. There was produced last year, at the Savoy, 
a@ work by the French composer whose previous failure 
in this country has just been mentioned. It was called 
Mirette, and in it every cultured amateur recognised 
qualities of pre-eminent charm, aided by an abundance of lilt 
and tunefulness calculated, one would have thought, to please 
the uninitiated. But not The composer had just missed his 
aim—had shot over the heads of his audience. The score, graceful 
and musicianly in every bar, was too refined for a public made 
delirious by the vapid strains of ‘“‘ Tommy Atkins,” and by 
other equally tawdry effusions. The book was dull. That 
was enough for the people, who cared not one jot whether the 
music was inspired or indifferent. And so, after a bright and 
charming second version had been snubbed by all save critics and 
music lovers, poor Mirette disappeared, having burned but dimly 
for a few nights that had given genuine pleasure to an educated 
minority. On the subject of Savoy opera a great deal might b: 
written tending to bear out my contention ; but space prevents 
my saying more than this—that on every occasion in the past 
when Mr. Gilbert’s humour has been found wanting, all the 
genius and charm and art of Sir Arthur Sullivan have failed, in 
the absence of the usual supply of ‘“‘innocent merriment,” to 
bring about a really brilliant run. 

One word in conclusion. I do not wish these remarks to be 
interpreted as a protest against the perhaps foolish variety pieces, 
which are now voted such rare and precious gems by an en- 
lightened majority. If the public come to a manager and say, 
“ Art be hanged; give us vulgarity, and spend as much money as 
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possible on it,”’ I unhesitatingly absolve from blame the manager 
if he concedes the demand. What,in common with many others, 
I do grieve about is the apparent impossibility of pleasing the 
public in London (in the provinces, I honestly believe, there is to 
be found an artistic public) with anything, even in the lightest 
form of musical art, that boasts an undercurrent of refinement. 
I shall be told that the present success of Hiinsel und Gretel 
disproves my assertions. Nota bit of it. ‘The charming work in 
question almost comes within the category of Grand Opera, and 
to the general community, to whom the foregoing remarks apply, 
must obviously be caviare. But this is not a plea for Humper- 
dinck. He comes of a school too severe to appeal to any mixed 
audience in this country; but I do say it is a thousand pities 
that composers nearer home, of undoubted ability, should not 
oe allowed to exercise the charm of their art save within the 
narrow limits imposed by a noise-loving and irresponsible public. 


SARAH SIDDONS. 
By H. HAminton FYFE. 


T is a mere common-place of observation that when a famous 
actor dies he leaves behind him nothing that may hand on 

his fame to succeeding generations; that, although during his 
lifetime he may enjoy as large a measure of public favour as his 
contemporaries who are poets, painters, or men of letters, as soon 
as his brief hour upon the stage is over he can depend upon 
nothing more substantial than tradition to keep the memory of 
his triumphs alive when he is heard no more. Yet there have 
been few really great players of whose personality and character 
we do not, after reading their lives and all the countless anecdotes 
that gather round their memories, retain an impression more 
vivid than in the case ofthe majority of writers or artists, and this 
may perhaps be accounted, in some degree, acompensation. In the 
case of Mrs. Siddons, for example (of whom a fitting memorial, 
to which I must refer later on, is at last about to be set up in 
London), although it is difficult for us even to form a conception 
of her acting, we can without much difficulty find a rich store of 
material for piecing together, in the mind’s eye, a picture of the 
woman as distinct from the actress. And, on the whole, a 
pleasant and edifying picture it is. A daughter whu had no 
thought of “‘ revolting,” as she might have had if she had lived a 
century later ; a wife whose fair name was never tainted by the 
breath of scandal ; a mother who, amid all the excitement and 
distractions of her professional life, devoted herself to bringing up 
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her family in the fear of God—a “good creature”’ with kindly 
impulses and pleasant manners in spite of her dignified bearing 
—a woman, in short, towards whom one cannot but entertain 
feelings of kindness and esteem. 

The popular idea concerning Mrs. Siddons is that she was the 
most “‘ robustious ” Lady Macbeth our stage has known, and an 
actress who imported into the various transactions of everyday 
life a dramatic intensity of manner which sometimes amused, 
sometimes alarmed, those who were brought in contact with 
her. The popular idea is not altogether wrong. Thomas Moore 
was deeply impressed, for instance, by the tragic tones with 
which she broke a silence at a supper-party, remarking, ‘‘ I do love 
ale dearly.” Isaac Disraeli declared that he could never forget 
hearing her affirm solemnly that “‘ the Ribstone pippin is the 
finest apple in the world.” She had, too, a trick of suddenly 
falling into blank verse, as when she replied to a Scottish provost 
(he had expressed a fear as to the curing of a joint that adorned 
his table), ‘‘ Beef cannot be too salt for me, my lord;” or when 
she chid an inattentive urchin for failing to understand an order 
she had given, with the grandiose utterance, ‘‘I asked for water, 
boy; you’ve brought me beer.” As to her Lady Macbeth, it 
must have been, at any rate when she played the part in the 
prime of life (she first attempted it in London in 1785, when she 
was thirty years old), well worthy to be reckoned one of the 
most impressive impersonations that had before or have since been 
seen of a character which stands out as one of the most marvel- 
lous Shakspere ever drew. As to its ‘‘robustiousness,” that 
came later. There is no doubt that in her declining years she 
showed a tendency to mouth and saw the air. But, although her 
diction was always somewhat artificial, save in her moments of 
ecstacy, and although ‘“‘staginess”’ was a characteristic of the 
acting of her time, yet it can only have been by intense dramatic 
feeling and extraordinary imaginative power that she cast so 
potent a spell over her audiences, and made Thomas Campbell 
the faithful spokesman of the age when he declared that “in 
some other characters which Mrs. Siddons performed the 
memory of the old or the imagination of the young might possibly 
conceive her to have had a substitute ; but not in Lady Macbeth. 
The moment she seized the part she identified her image with it 
in the minds of the living generation.” 

The popular idea does not, I fancy, ever embrace the fact that 
the great actress was a member of the famous Kemble family. 
Her parents, though they were both “in the profession,” were not 
of great eminence in it. Sarah’s mother was, it is true, in the 
habit of declaring that her husband was “‘an unpgralleled Falstaff ;” 
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but Campbell, who chronicles this fact, adds, with a touch of 
quaint humour, that he ‘“‘ knows of no impartial testimony to the 
same effect.” Roger Kemble first met his wife when he was a 
member of her father’s company. Mr. Ward, whose theatrical 
reminiscences went back as far as the days of Betterton, would at 
first have none of him as a suitor for his daughter’s hand. He 
does not appear to have had a very high opinion of the young 
man’s ability. Indeed, when he found that the girl had made up 
her mind to dispense with his consent, his anger gave way for 
a moment to grim humour, as he said, “‘ Sarah, you have not dis- 
obeyed me; I told you never to marry an actor, and you have 
married a man who neither is nor ever can be an actor.” 

Sarah Kemble the younger, when she first showed a disposi- 
tion to meet Mr. Siddons’s advances, encountered the same opposi- 
tion from her parents as her mother had met with before her, 
and apparently the opposition was based upon the same grounds. 
By this time Roger Kemble and his wife had a company of their 
own, with which their eldest daughter had acted since her child- 
hood, and to which Mr. Siddons had attached himself. He 
resented exceedingly the unwillingness of Sarah’s parents to 
consent to their union, and on one occasion, when he was taking 
a benefit, he sang some verses of his own composition, taking the 
audience into his confidence and making public property the 
story of his love. It is conceivable that his mistress, knowing 
his good points as well as his failings, might overlook the outrage 
upon good taste and good feeling which he thus committed, but 
I confess that I cannot understand a woman consenting to marry 
the author of such horrible doggerel as he wrote. However, they 
were united eventually with her parents’ consent, and lived 
together happily enough until his death in 1808. 

Mrs. Siddons made her first appearance in London in Christ- 


‘mas week, 1775. She had already distinguished herself in the 


provinces, and someone must have mentioned her name to Garrick, 
for we find him asking a friend at Liverpool, in a letter written in 
the summer of that year, ‘‘ Have you ever heard of a woman, 
Siddons, who is strolling about somewhere near you?” A few 
weeks later the great Davy sent his friend and adviser, Parson 
Bate, to see the said woman act at Cheltenham, and received so 
favourable an account that he very soon engaged her to appear 
at Drury Lane at a salary—for those days almost munificent— 
of five pounds a week. The Parson, who was by way of being 
recognized as a critic of more than ordinary acumen, declared 
that the young actress had made a strong impression upon 
him, and that she could not fail to be a valuable acquisition. 
“‘ Her face,” he added, ‘“‘is one of the most strikingly beautiful 
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for stage effect that I ever beheld.” As for her husband, who is 
mentioned incidentally as ‘“‘a damned rascally player, though 
seemingly a very civil fellow,” he was “far from despicable; 
neither his face nor his figure contemptible ;”’ and he was also 
engaged by Garrick to make himself useful by playing any incon- 
siderable parts that might be found for him. So the young 
couple, with their two babies, arrived in London in high spirits, 
and with great hopes, determined to take full advantage of the 
chance that fortune had thrown in their way. 

Alas for their expectations! The ensuing summer found them 
back in the country again. They had received a blow which was 
“stunning and cruel.” Mrs. Siddons’s appearances at the 
National Theatre had been singularly unfortunate. In tragedy 
she was declared to be “awkward and provincial”; in comedy 
she ‘“‘ rendered that ridiculous which the author evidently in- 
tended to be pleasant” ; in Richard ITI., the last play in which 
Garrick entrusted her with a part, she was ‘‘a lamentable Lady 
Anne.” Nervousness and inexperience were the young actress’s 
faults—faults to which Garrick could seldom bring himself to be 
even a little kind. He was disappointed in her—(for this Mrs. 
Siddons never forgave him; even when she was an old woman 
she wrote bitterly of him and of the “ degradation’ she suffered 
“‘in being banished from Drury Lane as a worthless candidate 
for fame and fortune’’)—and when he gave up the theatre and 
closed his career in June, 1776, he left her ‘‘ to receive from the 
managers a dismissal to which, if he had not prospectively con- 
sented, he had at least offered no opposition.” 

Like a brave woman, Mrs. Siddons at once roused herself to 
shake off the despondency that had at first almost overwhelmed 
her. For six years she worked hard and with unremitting 
energy—now at Manchester, now at York, finally at Bath, where 
the fruits of her period 9f study and toil were made so strikingly 
manifest that once more she received an offer from Drury Lane, 
now under the management of the versatile Sheridan. The 
evening of October 10th, 1782, marked the turning-point in her 
career. She made her re-appearance before a London audience 
in Southerne’s play Isabella, or the Fatal Marriage, and from 
that moment her reputation was made, her position secure as 
one of the brightest ornaments of the English theatre. In fact, 
from this time onward the history of her artistic life is practically 
identical with the history of that theatre during the next thirty 
years. 

Many people are apt to think that the union between Society 
and the Stage has never been so close as at the present day. Yet 
Mrs. Siddons’s experiences, and the experiences of not a few 
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other great players of the last century, must show them that they 
are mistaken in committing themselves to such an opinion. Even 
before she had established her fame in London, Mrs. Siddons had 
become ‘the favourite and friend of all the great people” in 
Bath. The Duchess of Devonshire, in particular, showed her 
great favour, while Miss Boyle and her step-father, Lord Ailesbury, 
were among the actress’s most intimate friends. During the 
season of 1782 the lobbies of Drury Lane “ were lined with 
crowds of ladies and gentlemen of the highest fashion.” The 
royal family made a point of seeing her in every new part, paid 
her extravagant compliments, and frequently invited her to visit 
and read to them at Windsor and at Buckingham Palace. The 
Prince Regent always showed “ peculiar and marked respect for 
her,” and she was never at Brighton when he happened to be 
there also ‘‘ without being a guest at the Pavilion.” In the 
orchestra at Drury Lane were frequently to be seen—‘“‘ O glorious 
constellation!” (so she herself apostrophizes them)—‘“‘ Burke, 
Gibbon, Sheridan, Windham, and, though last not least, the 
illustrious Fox. . . . And these great men would often visit 
my dressing room after the play to make their bows and honour 
me with their applause.” She had constantly the honour of 
dining in Leicester-square with Sir Joshua Reynolds, at whose 
house ‘‘ were assembled all the good, the wise, the talented, the 
rank and fashion of the age.’’ Reynolds, it will be remem- 
bered, gallantly declared, when he signed his portrait of her as 
the Tragic Muse, that he was ‘‘ resolved to go down to posterity 
on the hem of her garment.’ In short, the new star in the 
theatrical firmanent (pardon the use of a well-worn but time- 
honoured phrase) was, in the language of the beaux and belles 
of her day, ‘‘all the rage,” and was so much sought after by 
Society that, had she been a woman of less character, she might 
well have been spoiled by the fuss that all classes made about her 
beauty and her dramatic genius. 

This genius, the power that gave her so great a hold over 
audiences which included the most able critics and some of the 
most intellectual men of the time, has frequently been discussed, 
and even sometimes doubted, in spite of contemporary testimony, 
which, it must be allowed, is not always of much intrinsic value. 
We may, however, as I think, regard it as certain that her natura 
talents were such as few actresses of our own or of any other time 
have pussessed. I say her natural talents, and to this I firmly 
hold ; for a study of the records of her life and of her artistic 
career leave with one the impression that she was not by any 
means a clever woman outside her profession, and that the great 
success of her acting was due, not to carefully thought-out render- 
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ings of character, not to skill in assimilating types nor to diligent 
observation, but to her extraordinary in-born imaginative faculties, 
which enabled her to become for the moment—actually to believe 
herself to be—the character she was endeavouring to represent. 
Even at rehearsal the earnestness with which she feigned 
emotion was very striking. Once, for instance, while she was 
going through the agonies of a death scene, her eight-year old 
boy “‘ took the fiction for reality and burst into a flood of tears, 
a circumstance which struck the feelings of the company in a 
singular manner.” An actor who played the Surveyor in 
Henry VIII. to her Katharine was found one day in the green- 
room, just after he had received the Queen’s rebuke for his unjust 
stewardship, ‘‘ perspiring with agitation,’ and to a friend who 
asked the cause of his discomfiture he complained that ‘“ that 
woman plays as if the thing were in earnest. She looked on 
me so through and through with her black eyes that I would 
not for the world meet her on the stage again.”” The actor Young 
remembered her in the part of Volumnia “coming down the 
stage in the triumphal entry of her son Coriolanus, when her 
dumb-show drew plaudits that shook the building. She came 
alone, marching and beating time to the music. . . . swelling 
with the triumph of her son. Such was the intoxication of joy 
which flashed from her eye and lit up her whole face that the 
effect was irresistible. . . . Coriolanus, banner, and pageant, 
all went for nothing to me after she had walked to her place.” 
What was she in each of these cases but a woman transfigured 
by sheer force of imagination? One more anecdote to illustrate 
my point and I have done. I cannot do better than tell it in her 
own words. Between the acts of Macbeth on the first night 
when she appeared in that play at Drury Lane, “ while taking 
off my mantle I was repeating und endeavouring to call to mind 
the appropriate tone and action to the words ‘ Here’s the smell 
of blood still,’ when my dresser innocently exclaimed, ‘ Dear 
me, ma’am, how very hysterical you are to-night! I protest and 
vow, ma’am, it was not blood but rose-pink and water, for I saw 
the property man mix it up with my own eyes!” Even when 
she was a girl of twenty the horrors of the assassination scene 
in Macbeth presented themselves so vividly to her mind while she 
was studying her part late one nigat that it was ‘ impossible for 
her to get further.” She snatched up her candle, hurried out of 
the room in a paroxysm of terror, and threw herself upon her 
bed without daring to stay even to take off her clothes! And 
from this time her imaginative faculties waxed stronger and 
stronger, until at the age of thirty she was in the zenith of her 
power. Then, unfortunately, it was not long before they began 
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to decline. Years before she made her farewell appearance in 
1812 it was recognized by the judicious that Mrs. Siddons was 
no longer what she had once been. ‘‘Conventionality and 
hardness” (as one of her biographers says), “‘ replaced the old 
spontaneity and pathos ; the action of the arms was more pro- 
nounced, the voice was unduly raised, and the deficiency in beauty 
and charm was supplied by energy and rant.” Yet the actress 
herself failed apparently to see what was patent to those who 
had been her most appreciative critics and admirers; and when 
she found the popular favour being transferred to other and 
younger performers she rated the public as one might scold a 
fickle child. ‘‘To hear these people talk,’’ she once remarked 
irritably, after listening to the eulogies bestowed on Miss O'Neill, 
“one would think I had never drawn a tear.’’ Yet, to her honour 
be it said, she was never jealous of the success of a fellow-artist, 
and there are on record many instances of her kindness towards 
those who would some day supplant her. 

She lived for close upon twenty years after the date of her retire- 
ment, honoured and respected by all who knew her. On the 
15th of June, 1831, she was buried in what was then the New, 
but has long since been known as the Old, burial-ground of 
Paddington, where it is now proposed to set up a monument to 
her memory. Sad to relate, her grave has been for many years 
past uncared for, and allowed to fall into a condition of unsightly 
neglect. Miss Mary Anderson used, it is said, to visit it fre- 
quently with parties of warm-hearted Americans, and to lay 
upon it garlands of beautiful flowers; but, until quite recently, 
“out of sight out of mind” hag been true as regards the mass 
of the great actress’s own fellow-countrymen. Now that a 
movement has been set on foot for raising a memorial upon the 
grave itself, and for putting up in the church hard by a stained- 
glass window to commemorate her genius and her character, it 
may be safely predicted that this reproach upon us Londoners, 
and, indeed, upon all who love our national drama and keep a 
warm place in their hearts for those who have in past times been 
its greatest exponents, will soon be taken away. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 
By Crcin Howarp. 


— the many amusing novels written by the late Charles 
Lever, one of the most amusing, and at the same time 
most improbable, is that entitled the Confessions of Con 
Cregan. The hero passes through many vicissitudes, and he 
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plays many réles in the great drama of life, and one of these is 
that of a courier. His description of the requirements necessary 
for complete success in that capacity are multifarious and varied. 
To use his own words, ‘‘ He must be familiar with the geography 
of Europe—I speak here of the merely Continental courier—he 
must know the boundaries, the high roads, the coinage, the 
customs, the privileges of every petty state, from the smallest 
principality of Germany to the greatest sovereignty of a Czar. 
He must know the languages, not as scholars and grammarians 
know them, but in all theirdialects and patois. It is not enough 
that he has learned the tongue in which Dante wrote or 
Metastasio sang; he must speak Venetian and Milanese, 
Neapolitan and Piedmontese. Heshould know the Low German 
of the Black Forest, the Wiener dialect of the Austrian, and talk 
every gradation of French from the frontiers of Flanders to the 


vinegroves of Provence and Auvergne. He must be as familiar 


with every city of Europe as though it were his birthplace—with 
the churches, the galleries, their monuments, and their history. 
He must know the delicacies of each land, and every rarity it can 
produce for the palate of-the epicure. He must be a connoisseur 
in wine, pictures, china, cuisine, statuary, engravings, armour, 
ancient furniture, manuscripts, horsefiesh, the drama, and 
Bohemian glass; able to pack a trunk or expatiate upon a 
Titian ; to illustrate a fresco, to cheat a custom-house, to bully a 
prefect, make an omelette, ride postilion. These, with a running 
knowledge of international law and the Code Napoléon, and 
some skill in all the minor operations of surgery—these are a 
brief summary of a courier’s qualifications.” 

Now, for any one man to be the repository of so much know- 
ledge, to combine in his own person the virtuoso, the centaur, the 
chef-de-cuisine, make of him an Admirable Crichton that may 
have been found in the days of diligences, vettwrini, couwcous, and 
eilwagen; but such would be a rara avis in these more prosaic 
days of railway travelling and personally-conducted tours. And 
yet many of these qualifications should be found in another 
member of society, a public servant whose writing and opinion 
and verdict are anxiously looked for the morning after the pro- 
duction of a new play—and that person is a dramatic critic. I 
do not say that he need be an epicure, for stage banquets are but 
pasteboard, and the wine that pours from the foaming beaker is 
not premier cru; his knowledge of horseflesh need be but little, 
but he should know something of the betting ring; and though 
he will not be called upon to ride postilion himself, he should be 
a judge.of how aman ought to sit a horse. He may not have 
to expatiate upon a Titian, but he should be able to judge 
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of a scene, which is, after all, but an enlarged painting; and he 
should know how an author should make his character assume 
the virtuoso, or bully a prefect, and even attempt to cheat a 
custom-house officer. And toall the qualifications enumerated 
above, if he really understand his calling, he should possess many 
more. Few will hold with Mr. Edward Rose on ‘‘ The Impossi- 
bility of Dramatic Criticism :’’ we have had in the past too many 
good examples of, and have with us in the present day several, 
excellent critics that Mr. Rose’s proposition is at once 
refuted. But had the reader of the paper to the Society of 
Women Journalists pointed out the ‘ Difficulties of Dramatic 
Criticism,” his paper might have served as a beazon and a warning 
to those young fools who rush in where angels (almost) fear to 
tread. 

The dramatic critic, before all things, should have experience— 
this, it will be said, can only be gained by age ; but even the tyro, 
before passing judgment on a play, should have been a playgoer 
for years— should have studied dramatic literature, should know 
his Shakspere, his Bunyan, and other poets, and above all his Bible, 
not from a religious point, but from its choice of language. The 
dramatic critic should be a linguist, that he may read in the 
original the works of the French and German writers at least, and 
be able to judge of the fidelity of the spirit in the adaptation of 
their works ; and to comment on this adaptation thoroughly and 
with profit he should have more than a superficial knowledge of 
the patois and argot of foreign tongues. Heshould possess a good 
memory, that he may detect at once the similarity of a plot, of 
incidents, of sensation, or other scenes, to those that have been 
used in previously-produced plays. For the same reason he 
should be a novel-reader, that he may know whether the play- 
wright has filched from the novelist. He should have travelled, 
to be able to judge whether the dramatist is giving at least 
something approaching to the manners and customs of the 
country in which his scene is laid. The dramatic critic should 
have mixed with all classes ; he should be aclub man, a Bohemian, 
an habitué of St. James’s, whilst St. Giles’s should not be to him 
a terra incognita. He should be even something of a man- 
milliner, with an artistic eye for colour, and be an adept in the 
prevailing fashion of the day ; and yet heshould be an antiquary, 
to spy out errors in the costume and mise-en-sctne of the past. 
He should have good health, and the capacity for never being 
bored. Like an innkeeper, he should have no prejudices; and, 
like a wise monarch, he should have no favourites. Though he 
may not often require a knowledge of international law or of the 
Code Napoléon, he should be posted in the laws of his own country, 
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and the practice of the police and Old Bailey courts ; and though 
he may require no skill in surgery, he should have some know- 
ledge of toxicology, for how often is poison presented on the 
boards? He should be able mentally to sit in two places at once— 
in the stalls to weigh the literary merit of the play he is witnessing ; 
in the pit to gauge its effect on his neighbours, to whom a really 
bad play is often everything that is good. And with all this, and 
most important of all, he should be able to form his judgment on 
the first representation of a play, making due allowance for any 
shortcomings that may exist owing to the nervousness of actors 
or the inadequacy of rehearsals; and, when the play is over, he 
must be able to rush away and write at lightning speed a clear, 
concise, critical, yet interesting analysis of the play that he has 
sat out, without fear, without favour, yet tempering justice with 
mercy, bearing in mind that on his verdict hang the reputation, 
the good or ill fortune (perhaps for a lifetime), of the author, the 
manager, and even the very bread of the actor and the mouths 
he has to feed. Such are some of the requirements and difficulties 
of dramatic criticism. Is it, therefore, very wonderful that we 
have many “notices” but few “criticisms ’’? 


ALFRED GERMAN REED AND CORNEY GRAIN. 
By Matconm Watson. 


ITHIN the short space of one week, the Entertainment 
which has flourished for forty years under the name 

of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed has suffered the loss—irreparable 
as it would appear—of its two leading figures. On Sunday, the 
10th of March, Mr. Alfred German Reed, who since Christmas 
had been suffering from a combined attack of cardiac dropsy 
and lung disease, passed quietly away; while on the following 
Saturday, the 16th, Mr. Corney Grain, his: friend and partner, 
fell a victim to pneumonia, following influenza, after a few days” 
illness. Not only to a large number of personal friends, but also 
to a very considerable section of the public, the announcement. 
has caused a feeling of the keenest sorrow. Both artists were 
widely known and highly esteemed, and each had secured his 
position by dint of hard work and indefatigable effort. For 
myself, who have had the privilege and the pleasure of working 
in close association with them, I can speak to the untiring care 
they brought to bear upon all their productions, with the view 
of satisfying audiences only too anxious to indulge their dramatic 
proclivities provided this could be effected without participation 
in an avowedly theatrical performance. But even the managers 
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of the German Reed Entertainment recognised at length the 
necessity of moving with the times; and the fact that their 
last piece, Melodramania, was officially described as “in three 
acts”’ may be regarded as a significant concession to the spirit 
of the day. Fortunately, the innovation, as well as that involving 
the introduction of a small string-orchestra, appeared to have 
no deterrent influence upon the quality or the number of the 
audience. 

To Mr. Reed, by mutual arrangement, fell the task of stage- 
managing and producing the little pieces which formed the “ first- 
parts” of the entertainment. In an article contributed some 
years ago to Murray’s Magazine, Mr. Grain himself has paid 
a well-deserved tribute to the laborious care with which the 
work was carried out. Asa rule, five or six weeks were devoted 
to rehearsals, and Mr. Reed seemed never to be weary of 
elaborating new effects or inventing fresh business. The cir- 
cumstance that the little playlets had necessarily to be of the 
slightest texture and almost destitute of dramatic force was, 
he argued, a powerful reason why no point, however minute, 
should be disregarded or overlooked. As an actor he possessed 
@ distinct individuality ; and had it fallen to his lot to appear 
on a larger stage he would, I am confident, have earned for 
himself an excellent position as a comedian. Occasionally he 
would lament the restrictions that bound him to a certain class 
of part, outside the limits of which, however, he was not to 
be tempted to stray even by the most alluring offers. In point 
of fact his heart was in the entertainment which, apart from 
his family interests, sufficed almost entirely to monopolise his 
-attention. And yet, oddly enough, he began life as an engineer, 
having been apprenticed in early life to the well-known firm 
of Penn and Co. Nor did he ever lose his taste for this calling. 
_At home he surrounded himself with all kinds of little models, 
-while another hobby of his found expression in his collection 
of clocks and time-pieces, the regulation of which was a constant 
source of delight to him. Mr. Reed, moreover, was something 
of a bibliophile, and possessed a small, but valuable, library of 
rare books. Of his home life it would perhaps be hardly be- 
coming to speak here; but I may be pardoned for saying that 
no man was ever more passionately loved by his family, or 
more highly esteemed by his friends, than the late Alfred 
German Reed. 

To many who knew him only in his public capacity, and who 
had not even exchanged a word with him, the death of Richard 
Corney Grain must nevertheless have occasioned a distinct 
feeling of personal loss. Even on the platform Mr. Grain had 
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a knack of taking his audience into his eonfidence—of placing 
himself on such friendly terms with his listeners as to leave them 
with the pleasant impression of having spent an amusing after- 
noon with a genial host. His sense of humour was so keen, his 
talent for satire so expressive, his power of observation so 
unlimited, that nothing seemed to escape the lash of his whip. 
But withal he was at heart the kindliest of men, and not a few 
there are who could bear witness to many acts of generosity per- 
formed—but never openly acknowledged—by him. The history of 
his connection with the Entertainment has been written by himself, 
and is, indeed, so familiar to the public as scarcely to call for 
renewed comment. Despite indifferent health, his capacity for 
work was enormous; and not infrequently, after he had apparently 
exhausted himself in amusing an audience, he would cheerfully 
set himself resolutely to the task of entertaining his friends. His 
stock of funny stories was only equalled by his humorous 
manner of relating them. One evening in particular I shall never 
forget, when he and Mr. Toole kept the table in a roar at the 
Garrick Club by a sustained conversationin broken French. For 
twenty-five years Mr.Grain poured forth a profusion of songs, 
sketches, and recitations with a prodigality that might well have 
been expected to affect their quality. But so far was this from 
being the case, that his latest sketch, Music a la Mode, will 
certainly bear favourable comparison, as regards originality and 
freshness, with any of its predecessors. It may be mentioned, as 
not one of the least melancholy circumstances connected with his 
death, that he had arranged to profit by the Lenten recess to take 
a short trip to Gibraltar, and only the serious illness of his friend 
Mr. Reed prevented him from carrying into effect a project which 
would doubtless have produced a beneficial result upon his health. 
By an odd coincidence, also, the long partnership existing between 
the two friends would have come to a natural conclusion at the 
close of this year; and then, I believe, Mr. Grain would have 
begun a prolonged tour on his own account in the provinces 
and America. But all these schemes, alas! have been brought to 
nought by the hand of Death, which at one stroke has robbed us 
of two men whose kindness, whose wit, and whose genial qualities 


will always remain as precious memories in the minds of all their 
friends. 
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MR. WILLIAM TERRISS. 


- the most distinctive note in Miss Marion Terry’s acting be, 
as is suggested elsewhere, that charming admixture of deli- 
cate and tender feeling which we have called ‘“‘ womanliness,”’ 
there is no doubt that Mr. William Terriss stands with a very 
large class of theatre-goers for an ideal of all the manly and 
heroic virtues. To Adelphi audiences he is, in truth, “‘ the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form;” and it is for melodrama, 
which, like the poor, is always with us, that Mr. Terriss’s attrac- 
tive face and “‘ breezy” style best fit him. This he seems now 
to have finally recognised, and he is likely to draw down for 
many years to come the thunders of applause that always greet 
his appearance upon the Adelphi boards. Mr. Terriss—a 
nephew, by the way, of Mrs. George Grote—not only plays 
adventurous parts, but has had an adventurous career. It seems 
as if the drama had from the first claimed him for her own, 
though he did not settle down to an actor’s life until he had tried 
various other professions and occupations, in none of which he 
continued very long. Thus he began life at fourteen as a mid- 
shipman in the Royal Navy; then he entered for a while the 
merchant service ; then he tried tea-planting in India; then he 
studied medicine at St. Mary’s Hospital; then, at last, at the 
age of nineteen, he made his first appearance upon the stage in 
the year 1868. With engaging persistency he managed to induce 
Mr. Bancroft to give him a twelvemonth’s trial, but at the end 
of this period his roving propensities overcame him once more, 
and before he gave himself up entirely to the theatre he had 
gained more experiences, both as a sheep-farmer in the Falkland 
Islands and as a breeder of horses in the United States. Asa 
robust romantic actor he first made his mark in the part of 
Squire Thornhill in Olivia. This was in 1878. He remained 
with Mr. Irving for a number of years, and was again with him 
for a few seasons not long ago, when he played in Ravenswood, 
Henry VIII., and Becket. But it is with the Adelphi Theatre 
that his name is connected in the minds of the majority of 
playgoers; and it is there that, as the hero of numberless 
stirring dramas, among which The Harbour Lights stands out 
perhaps most clearly in the memory, Mr. Terriss has shown for 
this particular class of work an aptitude in which he could 
scarcely be excelled. He is also an excellent Greek scholar. 
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Seuilleton. 


A STRANGE REVENGE. 
BY THE LATE F. W. BrovuGurTon. 
I. 


66 asad hurry up, Alice! It’s close on three, and the 
carriage will be round directly.” 

‘*Give me another half-hour, Frank,” replied Mrs. Curzon to 
her husband, who was restlessly ‘‘ pottering” about the room. 
“‘I want to finish reading this play, and I’m already in the 
middle of the last act.” And then she added, thoughtfully, “It’s 
wonderfully clever, and powerful, and original, and, and—”’ 

“And what?” asked Curzon.. 

“TI shall seriously consider the idea of producing it at the 
Thalia.” 

“* What’s the name of the thing? Who’s the author?” yawned 
Frank. 

“The thing, as you very irreverently call an exceptionally 
brilliant specimen of dramatic work, is The Graven Image, and 
the author, “ turning to the front page of the manuscript, ‘“‘is 
Percy Clayton Grey.” 

‘‘ Never heard of the man,” muttered Curzon. 

“Nor I, until he sent me his comedy ; but if this is a sample 
of his work it strikes me that all London will hear of him before 
long.” 

The foregoing conversation occurred in the morning-room of 
as smart a little house as even Mayfair could show. Only three 
years before, Alice Curzon had been leading lady in the stock 
company of a second-rate theatre in an obscure north Yorkshire 
town, and had been thankful for a position which enabled her 
to rent the twelve-and-six per week apartments which to her 
meant ‘home.’ She loved her profession, as genius always does 
love the calling of its adoption, and saw great possibilities and 
great prizes, dim and hazy though they were, on the horizon of 
the future. Presently she met Lieutenant Frank Curzon, who 
made her his wife. Before her marriage Alice insisted that she 
should be allowed to continue on the stage until, of her own free 
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will, she*might choose to quit it. Her antecedents, too, she wisely 
put fully and unreservedly before him. Both her parents had 
died, and at the flood-tide of their prosperity were only unpre- 
tending people of the tradesfolk type. But Alice’s main reason 
for recounting her past lay in the fact that she had a younger 
sister of whose whereabouts and existence she was in utter 
ignorance. This sister—Jessie—had, without a syllable of expla- 
nation, either then or subsequently, left her humble home, and 
nothing had since been heard of her. 

Countless were the sighs, and many the tears, Alice spent over 
the memory of the lost girl. Where was she? What was she 
doing? Was she in her grave, or— 

Frank Curzon was more than loyal to his pre-nuptial promises. 
Not only did he allow his wife to remain on the stage, but when 
his father died, leaving him aclear sixteen thousand a year, he 
gave up the service and leased a west-end theatre, the Thalia, 
for his clever and now successful wife. 

“Half hour all but up, Alice,” he broke in to say. 

‘* And the curtain on the third act is all but down,” she replied, 
with a satisfied smile. ‘‘ There,” she added, putting the manu- 
script away, ‘ the curtain is guite down.” 

“‘ And the play?” queried Frank. 

“Is a brilliant success. But I'll tell you all about it on our 
drive, and if you agree with me as to its merits I’ll write to Mr. 
Grey this evening.” 

In a quarter of an hour she was seated in the landau, and 
Frank was just giving instructions to his driver when one of the 
attendants of the Thalia came up with a note. 

“This was handed in at the stage door, ma’am, about half an 
hour ago, and as it’s marked ‘ important,’ I thought—’”’ 

“ Quite right, Markham,” said Mrs. Curzon, taking and opening 
the note. Then she bade the messenger go, quietly, but with a 
deathly pallor on her face. Her husband, busy with the arrange- 
ment of the carriage rugs and the wraps, did not notice this, but 
he looked up, startled enough, when he heard his wife speak to 
the coachman. 

“‘ Drive to St. David’s Hospital, and make all the haste you 
can.” 

“Eh!” Frank said. ‘‘ What on earth do you mean, Alice?” 

She made no reply, but handed to him the note which she had 
just received. It was from the house surgeon, telling her that 
a@ young woman who had attempted suicide and was in an 
extremely critical state, wished to see her “‘ only friend.” 

‘What does it all mean ?”’ exclaimed Frank. 
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“It means that the dying woman is my poor sister Jess,” 
Alice murmured with a low sob. 


II. 


Alice was received at the hospital by the house surgeon him- 
self, and conducted to the ward where her unhappy sister lay, 
followed by the admiring glances of a score of medical students. 

“‘ Blowed if I wouldn’t chuck myself into the Thames every day 
in the week to have an angel like that at my bedside,” rapturously 
exclaimed Sam Topham. 

Her eyes dimmed with tears, Alice for a moment scarcely 
recognised Jessie in the worn, wan, attenuated girl whom she 
had been called to see. Neither spoke for some little time, but 
gazed at the other in mute but eloquent distress and sympathy. 
But at last, with a great effort, the dying girl raised herself, and, 
throwing her arms round Alice’s neck, burst into a flood of sad 
and passionate tears. 

The doctor and attendant nurse left the sisters to their sorrow 
and themselves. 

‘* My poor Jessie !—My poor Jessie !’’ was all that Alice for a 
time seemed able to sob forth, whilst Jessie clung closely, so 
closely, to the visitor’s breast. 

“I could not go, Alice,” she gasped with broken breath, 
‘without seeing you once more ; just once more. Oh, you will 
forgive me, won’t you, for the sake of the old, happy, innocent 
days?” 

** My poor darling!” Alice could only whisper in reply. 

““Nobody knows you are my sister,” Jessie continued. ‘No 
shame or scandal can come to you or yours through me. Even 
he does not know.” 

“He! Who? Tell me if you are strong enough.” 

“T sent for you that I might tell you, Alice. Oh! I have 
been a wicked girl, but, perhaps, not altogether to blame. I met 
him first when we lived in our little Cumberland village before 
poor mother died. I cruelly left you all to go with him to 
London, where he said we should be married.” 

‘** But you were married, Jessie?” 

‘God help me, no, Alice!” 

There was a long pause of silence between the two. 

“ But he—” 

“‘ He deserted me, and I was left in my degradation to struggle 
on as I could.” 

‘* And have you never seen this scoundrel since?” 

““Yes, once, about three weeks ago, and I followed him into a 
quiet street, and humbly and piteously implored him to help me. 
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I told him I was starving, and that I would never, never trouble 
him if he would assist me to some honest work by which I could 
keep body and soul together.” 

** And he ?”’ 

“Only swore at me as he tossed me a sixpence; and then he 
threatened that if I dared to molest him again he would hand 
me over to the police.” 

“But why, Jessie, did you not come to me when you found 
out who and where I was?” 

*‘ Because I had sunk then too deeply in desperation to care 
for anybody’s help or anybody’s sympathy. I only recognised 
you by the photographs I saw in the shop windows, and the 
pictures on the walls. And in my bitterness I thought that you 
too, especially now, in the midst of your success, would despise 
me in my helplessness and my shame.” 

‘* Who is this man, Jessie? You must tell me.’’ 

““No, no; let me forget him. Let me only remember, in the 
few hours I have to live, that I have seen you, and that you have 
forgiven me.” 

“‘ Jessie, my poor wronged darling, even though it be against 
human hope, I pray God may spare you many years of life yet— 
years of peace, and happiness, and usefulness. But—but you 
must tell me this man’s name.” 

Jessie hesitated for a time, and a pained expression passed over 
her face. At last, in a whisper, she replied, ‘‘ His name is Grey— 
Percy Grey.” 

“Grey!” Alice exclaimed. ‘‘ Has he any other name besides 
that of ‘ Percy’ ?” 

“Yes, his full name is ‘ Percy Clayton Grey.’” 

The nurse came forward and quietly told the visitor that it 
would be unwise to prolong her interview with the patient. 

““T fear it is a hopeless case,” Alice said, on rejoining her 
husband in the carriage. ‘ Frank, I shall play in only one more 
piece, and then quit the stage for good.” 

‘«* And what is the last play to be, Alice?” 

‘The Graven Image, by Percy Clayton Grey,” she answered, 
in a strange voice, and with a stranger look. 


III. 


Two days afterwards Jessie died, and her end was a very peaceful 
one. Alice, with a seriousness of intent which she had never 
bestowed upon other undertakings, then set herself to the 
practical treatment of Mr. Grey’s work. First she wrote to the 
author, settling business preliminaries, and informing him that 
he should be advised when his presence and personal assistance 
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would be needed at the theatre. ‘‘ At present,” Alice wrote, ‘‘ she 
must be excused any interview, as a family trouble necessitated 
her withdrawal for some little period from active individual 
effort.” 

Curzon could not help remarking ‘‘ that she bestowed more 
attention to Mr. Grey’s manuscript than any he had previously 
noticed.” Nor could he fail to be struck by the fact—and it 
struck him somewhat in a jocose light—“ that, what with Alice’s 
erasures here, additions there, and alterations all over, The Graven 
Image seemed to be much more the work of Miss Alice Clare 
than of Percy Clayton Grey.” 

Absolute amazement, which verged on the borderland of con- 
sternation, took possession of the whole company when they 
came to read their parts. 

“Well, I’m——if I can understand what the play will be,” 
ejaculated Stubbs, the low comedian to the ingénue. 

“But what is the play?" asked Dubbs, who undertook the 
juveniles. 

“«That’s what I want to know,” put in Grubbs, the prompter. 
“Ts it tragedy, or farce, or burlesque, or—-what the devil is it?”’ 

‘“‘Here’s a speech,” said another, “that might have been 
written by Gilbert at his lightest, followed by another that Pettitt, 
at his heaviest, melodramatically speaking, might have penned ; 
and that’s succeeded by a touch of H. A. Jones, and topped by 
other lines for which some poor devil in Hanwell might be 
responsible.” 

‘Yes, and Miss Clare’s part is the rummiest of all,” observed 
the stage manager. “I don’t understand her, with her brilliant 
brain and great reputation.” 

“The author ought to thank her for keeping him out of the 
theatre,” viciously growled Stubbs. 

And, amidst it all, Alice went on with this strange business, 
gravely and carefully. Day after day she was at her post, and 
when the last “call” had been made and answered she went 
wearily home. 

“It is a strange revenge,” she said to herself, “‘ a poor revenge. 
But, such as it is, it shall be complete.” 


IV. 

Mr. Percy Clayton Grey was, as a new author about to be 
introduced to a west-end audience by a star of Miss Alice Clare’s 
magnitude, easily appeased by that lady for the concealment from 
him of the preparations which had taken place for the repre- 
sentation of his play. Her explanations were ingenious and 
plausible, and made with such amiability and grace as would 
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have almost disarmed a known and recognised author of his 
irritation. Her stage manager, she urged, was quite a despot 
(this was thoroughly true), but his tact and discernment in his 
deparment were so marked that, for the very sake of Mr. Grey 
and his work, she felt it wiser to put all collisions of opinion 
out of possibility by keeping him away from the rehearsals. 

Despite a short notice both to the public and to the press, the 
Thalia was packed by a thoroughly representative audience on 
the occasion of the production of Mr. Grey’s play. Play? Say 
rather a puzzle which, at the fall of the curtain, the audience 
only attempted to solve by an uproar of banter and cat-calls and 
hisses. It seemed ‘neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring.” Bewilderment had passed into stupefaction at the 
audacity which had placed such a chaotic concoction before an 
intelligent public. All attempts at logical or dramatic sequence 
seemed to be ignored ; speeches commencing sublimely terminated 
in the most abject common-place ; the most glaring anachronisms 
were committed ; the starving poverty-stricken heroine died in 
extravagant silk costume and glittering profusion of jewellery ; 
the learned Oxford scholar said ‘‘ between you and I.” 

When, on the fall of the curtain amidst a hurricane of howls, 
Percy Grey rushed behind to her room, Alice received him with 
such a smile of triumph as she might well have worn had the 
evening been crowned with most complete success. 

** What, in God’s name, does this mean, Miss Clare? You 
have ruined my piece, my prospects, my all!” 

‘* Yes, is it not sad, Mr. Grey,” she said with perfect calmness, 
“almost as melancholy, as the ruin of a woman’s honour, and 
the wrecking of her life.” 


“I don’t understand you,” Grey replied, repressing with an 
effort a coarse oath. 

““Don’t you? No, perhaps not. Let me explain. Jessie 
Jennings was my sister, Mr. Grey, that’s all. Good night.” 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


HE general illness which came in the track of the trying 
winter had, like the cold weather, a dire effect upon the 
majority of the metropolitan play-houses. But with a milder 
atmosphere there arrived gratifying signs of change, and the 
probabilities are that Easter will find the London theatres 
enjoying much prosperity. The chief event of the past month 
was the production of Mr. Pinero’s new play, a work which is 
worthy of the most serious consideration by lovers of the drama. 


THE Notorious Mrs. EBBSMITH. 
An Original Play, in Four Act3, by A. W. Pinero. Produced at the Garrick Theatre, March 18. 


Duke of 8t.Olpherts Mr. Jonn Hare. Fortuné os -» Mr.Geratp Du MavriER. 
Sir Sandford Cleeve Mr, Ian RoBertson. — Poppi .. Mr. C. F. CaRavoGuia. 
Lucas Cleeve -» Mr. Forses RoBEertson. Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL. 
Rev. Amos Winter- Gesirate Thorpe . Miss Exuis JEFFREYS. 
field r. C. AUBREY SmiTH. Bybil Cleeve .. Miss Erganor CaLHoun. 
Sir George Brodrick Me JosEPH CaRNE. Nella. .- Miss Mary Hatsey. 
Kirke . +» Mr. Frep. THorxz. Hephzibah ; -- Mre. CHaRLEs GRovEs. 


Mr. Tee 8 new play is powerful. It i is not convincing. It 
propounds a problem, but it does not solve it. It is a work of great 
interest. It displays the adroitness which has always dis- 
tinguished this dramatist. It absorbs the spectator during every 
moment of its progress. But it is unsatisfying. It is indefinite. 
Perhaps Mr. Pinero does not feel sufficiently strong to carry out 
the idea suggested in the piece. Possibly it is a part of his 
plan to leave the audience in doubt as to his meaning, his aim. 
He has been praised, and condemned, for his daring. Some 
pious persons, with but a shallow experience of human nature, 
have protested in holy horror that the scene in which the chief 
character thrusts the Bible into the fire should never have been 
permitted on the stage. These people do not understand life, or 
they are wilfully blind. As a matter of fact, Mr. Pinero has 
not been bold enough. He has succeeded in producing, as it is, 
a play of supreme interest. Had he written with a firmer hand 
he would have given us a great and lasting play. He has allied 
a@ woman of exceptional character, a woman of strength of 
purpose, of beautiful nature, of loftiness of soul, to a man who is 
despicably weak, lacking in resolution, incapable of love in its 
highest form, a creature morally and intellectually quite inferior 
to the woman. 

The play is therefore weakened, and the element of danger 
which so many people detect in it, does not in reality exist. 
Had Mr. Pinero made the man equal in strength of mind and 
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purity of heart—and, be it remembered, the heart of his heroine 
is pure--then, possibly, he might have established a dangerous 
precedent. For it is quite possible to conceive that a man and 
woman could go through life together, loving and helping one 
another, even though they were not bound by any conventional 
tie. But then these people would not be representative of a 
class. They would be individuals, not types. They would be 
the exceptional man and the exceptional woman. Mr. Pinero 
has presented us with the exceptional woman and the common- 
place man. Had he done otherwise, there would have been a 
remote kind of danger—apparently, even now, quite patent to 
some honest folk—that his play would have had the demoralising 
effect of bad example. As it stands, the play is so indefinite, 
although so extremely clever, that it leaves the spectator in a 
state of bewilderment and pity. The piece perplexes because its 
conclusion decides nothing. But it moves the heart to sorrow 
that such a woman as Agnes should have wasted herself upon 
such a contemptible person as Lucas Cleeve. Whether such 
@ woman would have so wasted herself or not is a question 
which need not be discussed here. Being, as she is, a very 
woman, ‘‘Mad Agnes” would probably have done just as Mr. 
Pinero has made her do. For women are apt to find their ideals 
in strange persons. 

When the mists of bigotry which obscure the truth are cleared 
away, it will be found that the character of The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith—the title, by the way, is cheap and misleading— 
is by far the finest of the dramatist’s many brilliant achievements. 
This weman is not of the ordinary, “‘ up-to-date,” stained, or 
flippant order. She is not merely flesh and blood, either brain- 
less or wicked or both. She is a woman with depth of soul, a 
point which is overlooked in the excitement necessary to a 
virtuous denunciation of the much-talked-of burning of the 
Bible. She is a woman who, having faith in little else, having 
suffered from the evil of a marriage which has been so in name 
only, has built her faith anew upon a man whose nature she 
loves, and with whom she elects to link her life. The real 
tragedy of her life comes, not in her loveless marriage, but in 
finding that this man is no longer her ideal. It is not so much a 
question of love without passion, which she finds is impossible, 
as that the passionate desire is supposed to predominate as the 
play develops. The woman’s love is the outcome of krowledge, 
of truth, of ambition for the object of its worship, of sympathy, 
of complete understanding, of the desire to serve and help. But 
the man has no such love in his composition. He is only pre- 
vented from being a sensualist because he has not even strength of 
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character for that. The woman’s soul is only shipwrecked 
when she finds that the high life which she had mapped out for 
herself is engulphed in passion. Surely there is no harm in putting 
such a pathetic picture as this on the stage? The audiences of 
yesterday were freely asked to shed tears over the betrayal of a 
girl—a sad enough spectacle, be it at once admitted, but one to 
which we became accustomed, and did not account the example 
evil. To-day we are asked to contemplate the loss of a woman’s 
faith, of her belief, of her soul. This is a far greater tragedy 
than the other. It is, therefore, to be condemned. 

Again, there has been some professed indignation because the 
heroine thrusts the Bible into the fire. But the exact circum- 
stances of the case are not carefully considered. The ideal love 
which had seemed possible to Agnes has failed her—failed her 
dismally, hopelessly. The sensual love has revolted her. The 
weakness of the man for whom she has sacrificed herself has 
been held before her. The hideous bargain by which he is to 
return to his wife, but still retain his connection with her, has 
sickened her with its loathsomeness. She has been tortured by the 
well-meaning but ill-timed efforts of the good parson and his 
sister. Everything has failed her—love and lover, God and man. 
The Bible has failed her before; she cannot appeal to it again. 
So into the fire it goes, but only to be withdrawn immediately ; 
and, scorched and blackened, to be pressed to the woman’s breast. 
This is not the destruction of faith in the Holy Book, but the 
revivification of it. Had the play ended with the actual burning 
of the Bible, with the woman standing upright and defiant, then, 
indeed, the morality of the scene might have been questioned. 
The ending of the third act of this play is a plea for faith ina 
Supreme Being, and, therefore, to be commended, not decried. 
It is also the only direct thing about the play—the only point as 
to which the author is clear and precise. 

After such a powerful scene, the concluding act seems, by force 
of contrast, weaker than it really is. Not that the fourth act is 
by any means so desirable as it might be. For instance, the 
proposed return of the husband to the roof which also shelters 
his wife has been sufficiently enlarged upon in the earlier part of 
the play, especially in the third act. It, therefore, appears some- 
what gratuitous to insist upon discussing the subject, and, more- 
over, to drag in the wronged wife and to make her a part of the 
shameful proceeding. But, happily, the plan is not carried into 
effect. It is supposed that the husband will return to his wife— 
a reunion which could hardly be productive of happiness—while 
Agnes, no longer ‘‘mad,” but made sane enough by sorrow, 
retires to a Yorkshire vicarage. Thus, in doubt and gloom, ends 
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a story of great power and vast pathos—a story which impresses 
if it does not edify. 

Mr. Pinero is singularly happy in the interpreter of his chief 
character. Agnes is an extraordinary woman, and she must 
needs be rendered on the stage by one who is of unusual compo- 


sition. The part is so well delineated by the author, and it is 


so attractive in itself, that it would not fail in the hands of a 
capable and experienced actress. But it demands something 
more than the usual gifts and training in the stage exponent. It 
requires a strange and fascinating personality in order to make 
it appear quite possible at all times. The character finds, 
that personality in Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who is seen to com- 
plete advantage in it. Agnes could not have a more fitting 
representative. It would, indeed, be difficult tv name any other 
English actress who could accord it the same measure of justice, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell is the Agnes of the play. A more complete 
rendering of an author’s conception cannot be imagined. 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson is not so happily situated. It is not a 
gratifying task to an actor who is associated with romance and 
sincerity to have to appear as so ill-conditioned, half-hearted 
commonplace, soulless a fellow as Lucas Cleeve, but Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson does not shirk his duty. He portrays the character 
conscientiously, vividly, faithfully. Mr. John Hare, as the elderly 
rake and would-be peace-maker, the polished Duke of St. Olpherts, 
adds another delightful and varied study to his long gallery of 
finished portraits. Miss Ellis Jeffreys, as the good and sympa- 
thetic woman of the play, acts with much feeling, and, happily, 
makes the “good woman’”’ acceptable ; which, had the actress 
adopted an air of prudery, would not have been the case. Mr. 
Ian Robertson exaggerates as Sir Sandford Cleeve. There should 
be no suggestion of burlesque in the play, especially in the last act. 
Nor do we see why an English clergyman should carry what are 
supposed to be the indications of his calling so far abroad as to 
wear a flannel shirt and smoke an aggressive pipe in Venice. 


GENTLEMAN JOE (THE HANnsom CABBY). 


A New Musical Farce, in Two Acts, by Bas1z Hoop, Music by WaLTER SLAUGHTER. Produced at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, March 2, 


Gentleman Joe .. Mr. AntHurR RoBerts. Mrs. Ralli-Carr +e Miss Arps JEnoureE. 

Lord Donnybrook .. Mr, Witu1am Purp. Miss Lalage Potts .. Miss Sapiz JEROME. 

Mr. Hughie Jaqueson Mr. EvgEtyn VERNON. Miss Pilkington-Jones Miss Carriz BENTON. 

Mr. Ralli-Carr -. Mr. E. H. Keiry. Miss tee Pilkington- 

William ee -» Miss Crara JEcks. Jon Miss Auprey Forp. 

Dawson ee -» Mr. Eric THonnz. Miss ‘Aaa Pilkington- 

James. . Mr. Picton RoxBoroves. Jon Miss Exiias Dez. 

Mr. Pilkington-J ones Mr. W. H. Danny. Miss. ino Pilkington- 

The Hon. heananes Jones .. Miss Eva ELLERsiiz. 
Cavanagh . -- Miss Kate CutTzer. Emma .. Miss Kitty Lorrvs. 


Mr. Arthur Roberts once more displays his versatility and his 
extreme cleverness in the rendering of character in his last 
assumption, that of Gentleman Joe, the hansom “ cabby’’ who 
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poses—or, to be more correct, is made to pose—as a gentleman. 
Mr. Roberts is a comic genius. His manner is quick, alert, 
bright: his style is eccentric, it is true, but it is entirely his 
own. He cannot touch the pathetic stop, to be sure, but he 
is ever amusing. As he has his own style, so he possesses his 
own following. His audience is his own—and what a vast 
audience that is! His Gentleman Joe is as clever as anything 
that he has ever done, and, in some respects, it is distinctly 
better, for it is less prone to broadness. It is a faithful assump- 
tion of character, with just the necessary element of exaggeration 
which is necessary for burlesque. He is surrounded by a capital 
company. A bright and engaging performance is given by 
Miss Kitty Loftus, who makes an excellent foil to Mr. Roberts. 
This young and winsome actress has a career in store. Other 
players who help Mr. Basil Hood’s piece are Miss Sadie Jerome, 
a comédienne of considerable ability; Mr. William Philp, a 
delightful tenor ; Miss Aida Jenoure, an actress of much delicacy 
of style ; sprightly Miss Clara Jecks; and that unctuous come- 
dian, Mr. W. N. Denny. Finally, let it be recorded that Mr. 
Walter Slaughter has provided the farce with many a charming 
melody. An actor of Mr. Roberts’ prominence is apt to over- 
shadow the other contributors to the general success, but in 
Gentleman Joe the general effect is one of unusual completeness. 





A Lovine LEGAcY. 


A New Farcical Comedy, in Two Acts, by ety Sf Sipney. Produced at the Strand Theatre, 
Marc 


Il rry Kingsley .. Mr. Wittram H. Day. Savory Bird.. - Mr. Atrrep Matty. 
i; ward Pommeroy Mr. Oswatp YorRKE. Mrs, O'Rourke - Miss Lizzie HENDERSON. 
‘Vorence P Mr. Mark A. KINGHORNE, Kitty wigmenred -» Miss May Wuirty, 
».chammed al Teb- Ma. -. Miss Nancy NoeEt. 

BE o< .- Mr. J. A. Roster. Susan.. os -. Miss Katre Lee, 


Twelve or fifteen years ago this piece ail have been con- 
sidered very amusing, and it would have attracted far more 
attention than it is likely to receive at the present time. Truth 
to tell, it is old-fashioned in form. Its grave defect is that its 
action is not sufficient for its length, and this fault is not com- 
pensated for by brilliancy of dialogue. Nor has it, for instance, 
as in the case of Charley’s Aunt, a central figure of deep interest. 
Certain of its scenes, however, are distinctly funny and easily 
capable of diverting a simple mind. The idea of bestowing on a 
young bachelor, who is engaged to be married to a pretty girl, 
certain ‘‘ gems ” of the East—these ‘‘ precious jewels” being a 
group of harem beauties—is one that is capable of much comic 
treatment. Mr. Sidney has worked out his slight plot fairly 
well. The scenes in the second act, where the bachelor and his 
friends inspect the beauties of the harem, being discovered in the 
compromising position by the English ladies, arouses much 
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laughter. The best acting in the piece comes from Mr. Alfred 
Maltby, whose long service in farcical comedy is of the greatest 
possible value to the play. A word of praise is also due to Mr. 
J. A. Rosier for the comic gravity with which he plays an Eastern 
servant. eee 

Danpby Dick WHITTINGTON. 


A Burlesque, in Two Acts, by Gzo. R. Sims, Music by Ivan Carytu. Produced at the Avenue 
Theatre, March 2. 


Sir Achilles Fitz- | Phra Maha.. .. Mr. H.N. Wenman. 
warren .. -- Mr. A.J. Everyn. Alice.. = -- Miss ETHEL Haypon. 

Lady Fitzwarren.. Mr. JoHN F. SHERIDAN. Lola .. .. Miss BertHa MEYERs. 

Captain Fairfax, Sa Dee . Miss Gracie WHITEFORD,. 
R.N. oe .. Mr. James Barr. Willasee .. .. Miss Fiorence Levey. 

Larry O’Brannagan Mr. Henry WRIGHT. Nuntahtari.. - Miss ELLEN Goss. 

Koko Gaga.. .. Mr. RoBert Pateman. Chantawee.. .. Miss MavpeE FisHeER. 

Auguste .. -.» Mr, FREDERICK VAUGHAN. bick Whittington Miss May Youk. 

Tom.. e -. Mr. Harotp Paterson. 


Furnished with lively music, excellently interpreted, and 
elaborately costumed, this ‘“‘new and original opera-bouffe”’ is 
really our good friend ‘“‘ Dagonet”’ on the stage. It is a pity to 
have hampered the burlesque with such a high-sounding title. 
There is little originality about it, and it certainly is not opéra- 
bouffe. It is devoutly to be hoped that Mr. Sims will in future 
spare his hearers such awful word-twistings as those with which 
he has burdened his latest stage production. Dick Whittington 
has a cat which is religiously{kept in a basket while on the stage, 
and regaled, when off it, with soles and milk. The latter opera- 
tion is seized upon as an opportunity for the demanding of a fee 
for attendance. The obvious joke about ‘‘fee” and “feline” 
speedily follows. Again, a young lady who has amorous desires 
upon Dick, who is not responsive, proclaims that she is “a good 
buyer.” This is quite sufficient excuse for Dick to observe that 
he is ‘a good bye-er,” as he attempts to escape from the fair 
one. This kind of thing is the more to be deplored since the 
“story” of the new Dick Whittington is a poor one. Briefly, 
Fitzwarren and his wife are proprietors of a circus, Dick being 
one of the star performers—presumably the young man who does 
the “jockey act.” Mrs., or rather Lady, Fitzwarren is the 
terror of her husband and the real head of affairs, so that when 
she discovers that Dick is in love with Alice she forbids all 
intercourse between the pair, and the circus proceeds from High- 
gate to Siam without Dick. But, happily, there is at hand a 
young and gallant captain of the Royal Navy, who is in love 
with one of the circus girls. It is almost needless to state that 
he takes Dick under his protection, and ships him as a middy on 
board the ‘‘ Chimpanzee,” which, by a curious chain of fortuitous 
circumstances, is also bound for Siam, where, in the second act, 
all the characters meet with the familiar result. The “ book” 
falls far short of what might have been expected from a writer 
of Mr. Sims’ eminence, and were it not for the music, the per- 
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formers, and the mounting, Dandy Dick Whittington would not 
have had a long life. As it so happens, it is saved from failure by 
the conditions named. Miss May Yohé is the bright particular 
feature of the production. Her personality is sometimes more 
aggressive than agreeable, but still a personality of any kind is 
preferable to insipidity. Miss Yohé has one very good point in 
her favour—she is ever ready to please. She has half-a-dozen 
changes of costume, appearing first of all in smart riding dress, 
then as a dainty jockey, anon as a trim midshipman, and finally in 
a lovely ‘‘ Siamese” costume—it may or may not be Siamese, 
but it is very pretty for all that. She sings throughout the piece, 
employing her peculiar voice to distinct advantage, and gaining 
many well-deserved encores. Mr. Sheridan as Lady Fitzwarren 
is funny without being vulgar. This actor, indeed, is one of the 
few men on the burlesque stage who can appear in women’s 
clothes without giving offence. Mr. Harry Wright is a neat and 
clever dancer, and, with Miss Florence Levey, provides an enter- 
taining, if sensational, dance in the second act. It is lamentable 
to see an actor of Mr. Pateman’s ability performing such antics 
as are called for by a subsidiary part; but Mr. Pateman gives a 
bit of genuine burlesque in one scene, which makes amends for 
the poverty of the earlier ones. Reference has already been 
made to Mr. Ivan Caryll’s catchy music—the real backbone of 
the production—and to the handsomeness of the mounting. 





THAT TERRIBLE GIRL. 
An Original Farcical Musical Comedy, in Three Acts, ~ 4 J. SrerHens, Produced at the Royalty 


eatre, March 

Miss Clover Atkins Miss Hore Boors. a * Phineas Chatter- 

Miss Prudence ase Mr. Epwarp Lavrt. 
rose .. Miss Kirty LEEFRED. pe “Pilsbury ‘Barker Mr. F. Guover. 

Mrs. Van Schooler .. Mrs. Ipa HazLeDEan. Jack Pabbit . -. Mr. Wyrvet. 

Miss Pansy Van U. R. Slick -. Mr. Dovertas HamMILton. 
Schooler .. Miss Lituie McIntyre. Tim McSwat -. Mr. STEPHEN Bonp. 

Mr. Horace Fairfax. Mr. J. R. HATFIELD. Silas Saltzer .. ee Mr. GeorcEe GIDDENS, 


It would be superfluous to discuss at length either this patch- 
work piece or the claims upon the playgoing public of Miss Hope 
Booth. The piece is only a frame for the introduction of a song- 
and-dance artist, and might be forgiven if the so-called artist were 
really one. But Miss Booth, as an actress, does not call for 
consideration. It is matter for regret that the lady in question is 
au American, for in the theatrical world of the United States 
there is a growing prejudice against “‘ foreign importations,” and 
a tendency to retaliate for the failure in this country of American 
players. It should, therefore, be understood that Miss Booth 
holds no position in her native land, and her attempt to foist 
herself off on an English audience savours a little of impudence. 
If she possessed any talent for a prominent position on the stage, 
it would not matter whether she came from the desert of Sahara 
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or the backwoods of America. Talent is always acceptable, and 
is just as readily recognised in London as elsewhere. Had Miss 
Booth possessed any qualifications for the position to which she 
aspired, she would have been welcomed. It is rather sad to find 
that Mr. George Giddens, with other players of lesser note, is 
concerned in the piece. 


IN PARIS. 

The month has been comparatively quiet here. The new 
pieces, Monsieur le Directeur, by MM. Alexandre Bisson and 
Fabrice Carré, at the Vaudeville, Mademoiselle Eve, by Madame 
Gyp, and Maeterlinck’s Intériewr, form about the balance to 
the good. The first is an amusing, but not very savoury, skit 
upon the life of the petty official and the advantage taken by 
the head of a public office to subserve his amorous propensities 
in the management of his department and the promotion of 
his subordinates. Madame Gyp’s story is that of a girl who 
saves her married friend from a domestic explosion by letting 
a visitor from her friend’s into her own room and taking the 
scandal upon herself. It is that of Sefior Echegaray’s De Mala 
Raza, played at Madrid in March, 1886—a play of real intensity, 
in which the cruelty of new doctrines of heredity is brought 
into vivid relief. We need hardly say that Gyp set herself no 
tragic theory to demonstrate. We seem to have a recollection, 
a3 we write, that one of her tales runs on the same theme. 
Perhaps she preceded Echegaray after all. Pew importe le 
theme ! Senor Echegaray’s and Gyp’s tracks lie on different 
planes, and there is little hope of an interesting copyright con- 
troversy. The Cwvre’s representation for March comprised four 
one-act pieces, those of the evening being M. Maeterlinck’s 
Intérieur and Colle’s La Vérité dans le Vin. The subject of the 
former is the announcement to an unsuspecting family of the 
death of one of the children by drowning. The scene represents 
an ordinary middle-class family assembled in the evening at their 
different occupations behind windows looking out upon the stage, 
while the dialogue relating this occurrence takes place between a 
person who has come to announce it anda stranger. After he 
has sufficiently philosophised on the happiness which he is about 
to shatter, this person goes round to the door at the other side 
and enters, and amid the consternation caused by the announce- 
ment the curtain falls. The suggestiveness and intensity of this 
little every-day incident—we may call it the novelty of the scenery, 
the combination of pantomime, and a descriptive philosophical 
dialogue—were warmly appreciated by a crowded house chiefly 
composed of the world apart of younger Frenchmen whom Max 
Nordan calls the degenerate. M. Lugné-Poé, in placing along-+ 
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side it Collé’s Vérité dans le Vin, a naughty and characteristic 
piece of the kind that pleased Paris a century or moré ago, pro- 
duced an odd and striking contrast. It is well to know that M. 
Lugné-Poé is an eclectic, and that the work he is doing in Paris 
in widening the scope of the drama and fighting against con- 
ventional acting is appreciated by all the younger Paris intellects, 
our illustrious confrére, M. Francisque Sarcey, notwithstanding. 
A new term has been devised for a part of the new tendencies: 
“exotism.” In spite of the protests of some of the high-priests 
of dramatic criticism, this ‘‘ exotism” is decidedly becoming a 
feature of contemporary dramatic art in Paris. 

The Toy Cart, the ancient Indian drama which was recently 
played at the Nouveau Théatre, was followed at the same house 
by a French piece with Chinese actors in the flesh called Le Dragon 
Vert, a series of tableaux showing the stage action and manners, 
picturesque costumes, and acrobatic feats of the Far East, loosely 
worked in with the farcical adventures of a young Chinaman, 
who has carried home with him a thorough-bred boulevarditre. 
This was of course a device for presenting Chinese comedians, 
knowing no language but, their own, to the European public im 
entertaining way. A Chinese Mandarin who dons European 


costume to pay court to the lively Parisian demi-mondaine was. 


particularly droll. The piece, which is by M. Michel Carré, is 
accompanied by rather thin music, for which André Wormser is 
responsible. 


IN VIENNA. 


The most important performance during the past month has: 


been that of Little Eyolf at the Burg Theatre. It isnot necessary 
to say more of a play which has been so much talked of lately than 


that its production in Vienna was in every respect worthy of 


praise. The second place must be given to Kleist’s drama, 
Kdtchen von Heilbronn, which has been revived at the Deutsches: 
Volks Theatre, and has attracted much attention and excited much 
criticism. The play was first performed in 1810. The judgment 
of Tieck upon Kleist’s dramas was that they give the actor great 
opportunities to display his art, but that at the same time it is one 
of the most difficult things to play the parts adequately, or even 
in such a way that the intentions of the author shall not be wholly 
lost. In the new revival, Herr Kutschera and Herr Eppens have 
alone fulfilled the necessary conditions. It is not easy to imagine 
a better Count von Strahl than Herr Kutschera. The actor’s 
mannered gestures and way of speaking, and the absence of ideal- 
ism from his acting, are of conspicuous service here in aiding 
him to express the real goodness of the Count’s rough nature. A: 
number of plays of less interest have been performed during the 
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month. Among them may be mentioned Cornelius Voss, at the 
Deutsches Volks Theatre, and Paul Lindau’s Der Andere, at the 
Raimund Theatre. At the Burg Theatre, Shakspere’s Julius 
Cesar has been given. Herr Robert, as Mark Antony, was the 
only actor whose performance was really good. The weather in 
Vienna, as in England, has been productive of much sickness 
among actors, and on the first night of Julius Cesar Brutus 
was suffering from a severe cold, while Cesar, after he had 
been assassinated and had fallen on the ground, began to cough 
beneath the purple in which he was enveloped. The audience 
made allowance for these little accidents, and did not further 
dispel the illusion of the play by laughing at the actors. 
Olympia, the operetta by Boucheron and Mars, has been pro- 
duced at the Carl Theatre in Taube’s German version, the music 
being by Varney. In its German dress it is not without interest- 
ing and wittily written scenes. The first of these occurs in the 
second act. The heart of the lady athlete, Olympia, can only be 
won by a man who publicly exhibits his physical strength. It 
is an amateur named Paul Vaubert who captivates her by taking 
part in a public wrestling match, and depositing the lady’s father 
on his back upon the ground. Nevertheless, Olympia will not be 
completely satisfied until she has tried conclusions with Vaubert 
herself in the presence of two witnesses. The match is arranged, 
and Olympia appears to be the stronger of the two, while on the 
other hand the man is the more scientific. They enter the 
ring, and then, suddenly, having grappled each other for the 
-contest, they both stop by common instinct. A gentler might 
has overcome them, so that even in jest they are unwilling to be 
opponents longer. They wrestle no more. Another telling 
-scene occurs later in the piece. Olympia is married to an animal 
tamer, whom she esteems but little on account of his subjection 
to her. She is induced by Vaubert to leave him, and the two 
lovers steal off together. The animal tamer accidentally discovers 
them, and a passionate scene ensues, in which the husband, in 
his anger, strikes Olympia in the face. She reels and falls back- 
wards ; then, struggling up again, falls upon his neck and embraces 
him. This psychological touch is most effective; all the more 
so as it occurs in a composition in which one would least expect 
it—a comic opera. Frau Kopacsi, who enjoys so well-deserved 
a reputation as a singer and actress, was again admirable as 
Olympia, albeit a little too audacious now and then. 


IN BERLIN. 
The month has not been an eventful onein Germany. Morocco 
Bound has been produced at the Unter den Linden Theatre. It 
loses its punning title in the German version, which is called Nach 
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Marocco. The piece was fairly well received by the audience ; 
bnt has met with rather rough treatment at the hands of the 
critics, who profess disgust at the degradation of dramatic art 
into a variety entertainment, as they are pleased to call it. But 
even the most morose of Germans could not deny the charm of 
the pretty faces and the admirable dancing. Miss Ruby Temple 
and Mr. Willie Drew were much applauded. 

Der Mann in Schatten (The Manin the Shadow) at the Deutsches 
Theatre, is a very effective farce in four acts by Carlot Reuling 
It tells the story of a self-made man, Herr Merkel by name, who 
has become a Member of Parliament in the Conservative 
interest. He is extremely proud and vain, but has not talent 
enough to compose his own speeches. ‘I'his task is therefore 
performed by his clever young secretary, Dr. Bergmann, ‘“‘ the 
man in the shadow,” who, in an ill-advised moment, pays court 
to Trude, Merkel’s daughter. He is discovered by the father 
and disgraced. Merkel now has occasion to make a speech, and 
sets about it without assistance. He finds himself unable to 
compose it, and after repeated entreaties to Bergmann, whose 
vanity is deeply wounded, the secretary promises to write a 
speech for his old employer. When Merkel comes to declaim it, 
however, he finds that it is in praise of the Socialists and com- 
pletely opposed to Conservative principles. Being a weak 
man, he thinks that he has gone too far to retreat, and he accepts 
the applause of the Democrats, and consents to be their leader. 
Bergmann is now indispensable; he is therefore restored to 
favour, and becomes the husband of the girl of his heart. 

Liebe von Heute (Love of To-day), in four acts, by Robert 
Nisch, performed at the New Theatre, is a painful but interesting 
play on an old theme—the seduction and abandonment of a loving 
woman by a man who finds a more eligible match ready to his 
hand. In the last act there is a telling but far from exhilarating 
scene. Helene, the girl who has been betrayed, with whom are 
all the sympathies of the audience, in a moment of frenzy 
determines to shoot her lover. She gains access to the house, 
and her old father appears upon the scene. He induces the girl 
to abandon her design, and at that moment her lover and his 
affianced bride enter the room. Helene does not fire the revolver 
at her lover; but when he comes forward to stammer some 
excuses she just turns her back upon him and goes out with her 
father. As acted, it is a most effective situation. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 
The Costanzi in Rome was reopened last month with the first 
performance of A Basso Porto, the music of which is by Signor 
Spinelli and the libretto by Signor Eugenio Checchi. The piece 
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was~ well received by a somewhat meagre audience. Signor 
Giacinto Gallina has practically re-written his comedy of 
Serenissima, which came to grief when produced in Rome about 
three years ago. It has just been put on the stage of the 
Nazionale, and has been accorded a far better welcome than it 
received in its original form. Ratcliff, the latest opera by 
Mascagni, of which little has been heard in England, is not likely 
to achieve in Milan the success which attended the young 
maestro’s earlier works, but it certainly supports the high repu- 
tation which they have already gained for him. Signor Scalinger, 
whose dramatic works are fairly well known in Italy, has 
dramatised Gauthier’s romance of Fortunio, and Herr von 
Westerhout has set the work to music. J Fachin, another of 
Signor Giuseppe Romano’s many plays in the Piedmont dialect, 
made its first appearance in Turin at the Teatro Rossini in the 
course of the month. After having been twice postponed in 
consequence of the illness of the chief tenor, Tarass Bulba, a new 
lyrical drama by Signor Berutti and Signor Godio, was submitted 
to the public on March 10 at the Teatro Regio. On March 12, 
Una Sotoprefetura, a comedy by Signor Azza, was produced at 
the Gerbino; and on the following day, at the Balbo, the first 
performance took place of Signor Lanzini's new operetta, Luna 
di Miele. Max Nordau’s comedy, Il Diritto di Amare, was 
threatened on its production at the Sannazaro, Naples, with a 
success considerably short of that anticipated, the reception of 
the first three acts being decidedly cool. The brilliance of the 
fourth act, however, rescued the piece from the fate which seemed 
impending. The cordial welcome accorded to Signor Puccini’s 
Manon assures a successful season to the principal theatre in 
Leghorn. The production of Falstaff at the Teatro Nuovo, Pisa, 
which was advertised as a spectacle of the highest order, and was 
deemed sufficiently important to justify an increase of the prices 
of admission and an unusually large municipal grant, has proved 


a disappointment, and the prospects for the season are not 
encouraging. 


IN MADRID. 

Sefior Echegaray, who, until he had spent the first half of an 
average lifetime as a professor of mathematics, did not discover 
that Nature had endowed him with the gifts which have since 
placed him in the front rank of Spanish writers, was recently the 
recipient of honours which remind one of the best days of the 
Greek and Roman theatres. At the conclusion of a performance 
of La Mancha que Limpia, which was given at the Teatro 
Espaiiol in his honour, he was presented with a crown of laurel 
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leaves interspersed with golden acorns, and at the same time 
almost overwhelmed by presents from his friends and admirers. 

The success which attended the production of Don Aniceto 
Oneca’s drama, Camila éla Revolucion Francesa, at the Principe 
Alfonso last autumn, induced the management of the Novedades 
to put it on their stage at the beginning of the month. On 
March 8, Realidad, the latest work from the pen of Seiior Galdos, 
made its appearance at the Comedia on the occasion of the benefit 
of Sefior Thuyllier, a leading occupant of the Spanish stage. The 
Madrid critics speak in high terms of the new piece, which is 
probably the finest that its author has yet produced. La Villana 
de Vallecas, one of the jewels of Spanish dramatic literature 
made its reappearance at the Espaiiol on the anniversary of the’ 
death of Tirso de Molina before an appreciative audience. At 
the Comedia on March 18, a comedy in verse by Eusebio Blasco 
saw the light for the first time. 

At the Teatro Real, Seiior Vinas, a young tenor, has just 
achieved a success upon which his friends are founding high hopes 
for his future. He made his début on March 7 in Lohengrin, and 
met with hearty manifestations of satisfaction from a large 
audience. A play of a’ character to suit those who long for 
novelty on the stage is surely to be found in El Amo del Cotarro, 
by Don Mariano Vela. The plot is political, the central figure 
being a wealthy landowner, who is little short of a tyrant at 
home and wherever else he can make his influence felt, and who 
adopts all means, fair or otherwise, to keep the issue of the ballot- 
box in his own hands—whose ideas, in fact, cannot get beyond 
the social condition of feudal times. Those who saw the author’s 
Estrella de los Salones, and ventured to look forward to his next 
production, have not been disappointed, for the writing is good 
and the situations are striking. 





IN NEW YORK. 

At Daly’s Theatre, towards the end of February, Miss Ada 
Rehan appeared as Julia in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and, 
in a part so exactly suited to her personality, almost necessarily 
achieved instant and emphatic success. Mr. Frank Worthing 
has certuinly made a step forward by his fine impersonation of 
Proteus. Mr. John Craig, as Valentine, was perhaps a trifle too 
loud, but the performances of Mr. James Lewis as Launce and 
Miss Maxine Elliot, as Sylvia left nothing to be desired. Atthe 
Harlem Opera House, Mrs. Browne Potter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew 
have been seen in a new version of Charlotte Corday, by J. C. 
Montesquidore. As the heroine, Mrs. Potter showed herself 
possessed of considerable tragic intensity—a quality not con- 
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spicuous in her previous performances. Mr. Bellew, too, depicted 
the fiend-like cruelty of Marat to perfection. Especially good 
was the acting in the bath-scene, which might easily be 
made ridiculous in the hands of less capable artists. Now that 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree has been seen in Captain Swift and in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, New York has given him the position 
that they seemed at first inclined to withhold. His Falstaff is 
commended as the best ever seen upon the American stage, while 
his Wilding is regarded as the ideal of melodramatic acting. 
The wonderful reception accorded to Mr. Tree’s Hamlet must be 
recorded. No fewer than seven times did the audience recall him 
at the end of the second act. Mr. W. H. Crane, at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, has produced an adaption, by Miss Martha 
Morton, from the German, entitled His Wife’s Father. The 
central part of the ‘father’ is played excellently by Mr. Crane, 
whose comic genius here finds scope for its display. At Abbey’s 
Theatre, Madame Réjane is appearing in Madame Sans-Géne, and 
has been not too well received. This is, perhaps, due to the fact 
that the prices of admission have been doubled. However that may 
be, the Press and the public profess to see nothing in the production 
worthy of praise, except Madame Réjane herself in the delivery 
of her comedy lines. As The New York Dramatic Mirror says :— 
“Madame Réjane as Catherine Hubscher is droll, with a drollery 
that is native rather than assumed, in the comedy passages in 
which the role abounds. She is richly endowed by nature to 
provoke laughter. Her large mouth, tip-tilted nose, significant 
eyes, quaint figure, and odd gestures, characteristic of a Parisienne 
of a certain stratum, fit the character of the laundress elevated 
by force of circumstances to title and position in the court of the 
great Napoleon. In this respect Madame Réjane’s performance 
leaves nothing to be desired. Wherever a line is to be spoken 
with comic intention, wherever malice is to be expressed, 
wherever vulgarity and gaucherie are required, she fully realises 
the character.” The notice then goes on to describe her “ painful 
inadequacy ”’ and her “ palpable incapacity” in the more serious 
passages of the play. M. Duquesne was a passable Napoleon, 
though his make-up suggested anyone but the illustrious person- 
age he represented. Gussip, a comedy in four acts by Clyde 
Fitch and Leo Dietrichstein, has been produced at Palmer’s with 
Mrs. Langtry in the principal part. She, like Madame Réjane, 
has been praised fcr her light comedy, and severely criticised in her 
rendering of the more dramatic passages. Trouville is the scene 
of the story, Mrs. Langtry’s part being that of a lady who, 
having had bitter experience of the divorce court, tries to save a 
sister from a similar fate. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


THE London County Council elections have resulted in something like a 
tie between the two contending parties, and it would be affectation on 
our part, in face of the evidence before us, to doubt that the articles in 
these pages as to the doings of the Theatres Committee have had an 
appreciable effect in bringing down the Progressive majority to its present 
number. The votes of many a hundred true playgoers were determined 
by Mr. Charles Dickens’s contribution to our last number. 

Ir has been decided that the new Theatres Committee shall consist of 
Mr. J. Dixon, Mr. J. M. T. Dumphreys, Mr. G. 8. Elliott, Mr. T. G. Fardell, 
Mr. C. Jerome, Mr. J. McDougall, Sir John Maple, Mr. H. H. Marks, the 
Hon. Ashley Ponsonby, Major Probyn, Mr. R. Roberts, Mr. J. F. Torr, 
Mr. E. R. Turton, Mr. W. B. Yates, and Sir W. L. Young. Probably more 
reasonable counsels will now prevail ; but it still behoves all those who are 
opposed to undue interference with the theatres to watch very sharply the 
proceedings of the body thus formed. 

Mr. IRVING was away from the Lyceum for some days last month, 
owing to a sharp attack of influenza. In his absence King Arthur was re- 
presented by Mr. Tyars, who has more than once been his understudy, and 
who, if too much a disciple of the old school of acting, is not unworthy of 
the trust thus reposed in him. Thanksto rest and change of air at Bourne- 
mouth, Mr. Irving is now himself again. Miss Ellen Terry, happily, has 
escaped what some newspapers are fond of calling the prevailing epidemic. 

Mr. Irvine's recent lecture on acting as an art—a lecture on which we 
had a few remarks to make last month—has been printed in full in the 
Fortnightly Review for March. 

Lapy Martin (Helen Faucit) has been suffering from influenza, but is 
now much better. 

Mr. WILLaRp is still at his Surrey home. He is supposed to be resting, 
but is really very busy with preparations for his next campaign. 

Mr. TREE and the Haymarket company have had a most cordial re- 
ception in Philadelphia. The pieces they represented there were A Bunch 
of Violets, The Balladmonger, and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


It is not improbable that Madame Bernhardt will pay a visit to London 
on leaving Brussels, whither she goes very shortly. 

JUDGMENT has been given in Paris in the action brought by the Comédie 
Frangaise against M. Coquelin, who, after withdrawing from the company 
on the statutory pension under the great Napoleon’s Moscow decree of 
1812, accepted, without the consent of the Minister of Fine Arts, an offer 
from Madame Bernhardt to appear with her at the Renaissance. The 
Court condemns him to pay 500f. every time he acts there, thereby re- 
ducing his emolume ss to 250f. a night. However, it intimates that after 
thirty performances it may pass a fresh judgment. The case of the 
Comédie is that he exposes it to unfair competition ; his reply is that to 
forbid him to play is a restraint upon his individual liberty. Is it not high 
time that this Moscow decree should be set aside ? 

MapaME Parti does not care to sing in German. “Certain words in it,” 
she writes, “are frightfully difficult to pronounce, and the language makes 
me ill an hour after I have contrived to articulate them. Wagner was a 
great man, but a man without pity.” 
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Tue stick carried by Mr. Hare in The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith is one 
which he saw a short time ago in a shop in Bond Street, but which, 
thinking the price put upon it too high, he declined to purchase. His 
Pair of Spectacles company, hearing of the incident, presented it to him 
in commemoration of the completion of his twenty years of management 
in London. 


Sicnor VERDI wrote recently to the Italian Caffuro, denying that he had 
left £40,000 for the erection of an immense asylum for aged musicians. 
“ Even my testament,” he says, “ cannot be left alone. There is no possi- 
bility of living in peace. Above all, nobody has read my last will ; and 
supposing that, after all, it were my intention to do something for poor 
musicians, it would be on a very modest scale, for my fortune not only 
does not reach the sum of 10,000,000 frances, as report puts it, but not even 
one-half of the half that has been talked about.” 

Mr. Witson BarRETT is continuing to have great success in America and 


Canada with the Manxman, in which he will possibly appear in London 
next autumn. 


RUBINSTEIN would not have made a good member of the Thirteen Club, 
the aim of which is to uproot small superstitions. A friend called upon 
him to say good-bye, but did not sit down. The composer jumped up, and, 
pushing him into a chair, exclaimed, “‘ Would you leave me without sitting 
down? Do you want something terrible to happen to me ?” 

ANOTHER characteristic of Rubinstein’s was an unconquerable repug- 
nance to letter writing. “Nothing,” his secretary wrote a year or two 
ago, “except the most extreme means can induce him to write to anyone, 
with the exception of his mother, who is still alive and residing at Odessa. 
Business letters are replied to for him by his secretary, but to friendly 
letters he never replies. He also has intense dislike to giving his 
autograph.” 


Mr. Ren WEBSTER is to be congratulated on the opportunity which has 
been afforded him of appearing at the Lyceum in King Arthur. From his 
constant playing of modern parts, he was in danger of falling into a com- 
paratively narrow groove. The task of following an actor like Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson as Lancelot, a part for which he was especially fitted, by nature 
and his own art, was not an easy one, but Mr. Webster has come out of the 
ordeal remarkably well. He rapidly improved upon his first-night per- 
formance, soon learning how to attune his voice to his new surroundings. 
He is now a decided acquisition to the Lyceum company. 


So Mr. Forbes-Robertson is at last to go into management on his own 
account. He hopes to begin in the autumn of this year, probably with a 
play by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, written specially for him. Where he 
will find a home is not yet decided. Miss Kate Rorke will probably be a 
member of his company. Everyone will wish the new manager success. 
The only wonder is that he has not taken such a step before. 


Mr. ArtHuR Bourcuier has bought the English rights of Monsieur le 
Directeur, the piece which is at present drawing all Paris to the Vaudeville 
Theatre. It is certainly one of the most amusing plays that have been 
seen in Paris for some time, and it depends for its success more upon 
genuine humour and innocently comic incident than upon salaciousness of 
situation or untranslateable wit. An English critic who saw it the 
other day declares that it ought to be quite as successful in London as 
Charley's Aunt. 
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THE death of Mr. E. F. 8. Pigott is widely felt. Of varied reading and 
culture, he had been a friend to most of the literary people of his time ; 
while as Dramatic Censor he discharged the difficult duties of his post with 
the utmost discretion and tact. He was 71 years old when he died (February 
23), and had been Examiner of Plays for just over 20 years. In that time 
the standard of what could safely be permitted on the stage underwent a 
remarkable change, and it says much for the excellent judgment of Mr. 
Pigott that he so easily recognised this change, and made no ill-advised or 
futile attempts to oppose it. 

As soon as he was in his grave it appeared that the candidates for the 
vacant office were in number as the stones on the sea-shore. Critics, dramatic 
authors, journalists, members of Parliament, all advanced claims to be 
appointed, and the names of the favourites were canvassed eagerly and not 
without heat. Everybody seemed to take it for granted that some well- 
known name would be selected, and there was a feeling of surprise, almost 
of consternation, when it came out that Mr. G. A. Redford was to be the 
new Examiner. He had not even been taken into consideration as a candi- 
date, and of his qualifications nothing at all was known to the general public 
However, it soon appeared that he had for some time past acted as assistant 
to Mr. Pigott, and had shown so much capacity and aptitude for the duties of 
Censor that he could, in the opinion of the Lord Chamberlain’s department, 
safely be entrusted with them. No doubt he will prove an excellent 
selection. He is likely, at any rate, to continue the policy adopted by Mr. 
Pigott, and not to bring into play his own personality. 

THE new Examiner, it may be mentioned, isa son of Mr. George Redford, 
the well-known art critic, and until lately was a clerk in the London and 
Westminster Bank. One of his brothers has for some years acted as one of 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s business managers. There were, of course, both before 
and even more so after his appointment, loud outcries of derision and 
anger at the post being filled at all. But none of those who uplifted their 
voices seemed to see that the Censor is really of much more use in protect- 
ing authors against the public than in protecting playgoers against 
dramatists anxious to shock or unduly harrow them. As it is, when a play 
has been “ passed,” it is as a rule safe from protest—safe, at any rate, from 
legal proceedings or public agitation. The very fact of its having been 
read and approved by the Censor is, to the majority of people, proof that 
it cannot be so very bad after all. This may not be a very wise or a very 
reasonable attitude of mind, but it certainly exists. 

TAKE away the Censorship, on the other hand, and anyone who objects 
to anything in any play he may see will be at liberty to raise the question 
of the propriety of the piece or the expediency of allowing it to be per- 
formed. He can drag the unfortunate author before the Courts, and even 
if he does not secure a verdict against him (which, considering the com- 
position of ordinary juries, he probably would if only he were sufticiently 
sanctimonious and sufficiently violent) he can put him to great inconveni- 
ence and great expense. Or he can get up an agitation and make the life 
of all who have anything to do with the drama he objects to a weariness 
and a burden to them. If anyone could produce instances of injustice on 
the part of the Licenser, he would be entitled toa hearing. But to talk 
about the “liberty of the playwright” and the “ gagging of the artist’ is a 
little too much. 

Ir seems to us that Mr. Fuller Maitland—whose position and achieve- 
ments asa musical critic necessarily give his words peculiar weight—takes 
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too extreme a view, in his article in our present number, of the want 
of interest often shown by average playgoers in overtures and 
entr’actes, whoever the composer may be. He is probably right as 
regards the excited audiences on great first nights; but anyone who 
has been present at subsequent performances of pieces for which excep- 
tionally fine original music has been provided, such as Macbeth at the 
Lyceum (the score in this case was by Sir Arthur Sullivan), could 
hardly have failed to be struck by the rapt attention paid by a 
majority of those present to what they heard from the orchestra. Pace 
Mr. Ernest Kuhe—another welcome addition to our list of contributors 
—the playgoing public are by no means so destitute of a musical taste 
as is sometimes supposed. The subject is one to which we shall pro- 
bably return kefore long. 


Oxp playgoers will have heard with no little regret of the death of Mr. 
James Anderson, which occurred in London on the 3rd of March. In him 
one of the few remaining survivors of the Macready period has passed 
away. According to a memoir of him in The 7'imes, he came into the world 
in 1819. He first appeared on the London stage in 1837, playing Florizel 
under Macready’s management at Covent Garden. Only two years later 
he figured in the original cast of Richelieu as the Chevalier de Mauprat. 
Madame Vestris succeeded Macready in the management of the theatre, 
and Mr. Anderson, acceding to a flattering request to remain there, became 
the first representative of Huon in Zove and of Charles Courtly in London 
Assurance. Following Macready to Drury Lane in 1842, he distinguished 
himself more or less in a large variety of characters, headed by Othello. 
In 1850, after two tours in the United States, he undertook the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane Theatre, where, among other things, he produced 
Azael the Prodigal, an adaptation by Planché of Schiller’s Fiesco, and 
Lovell’s Ingomar. Azael marked a distinct advance in the art of stage 
decoration, a scene of the Temple of Isis, with its massive grandeur and 
mystical rites, being one of the most impressive pictures then witnessed in 
a theatre. Notwithstanding the success of Jngomar, Mr. Anderson lost 
over £9,000 by his speculation, and in the summer of 1851 he gave up the 
reins. Meanwhile his hold of the town had appreciably decreased. His 
voice, formerly the delight of all who listened to him, had become so 
husky that the audience were often unable to catch what he said, and any 
advantage that he might have expected to derive from the retirement of 
Macready was counterbalanced by the increasing success of Charles Kean 
as an exponent in the west-end of the legitimate drama. His subsequent 
career on the stage was to a large extent made up of engagements in 
America, in the English provinces, and at the east-end of London. From 
1863 to 1865 he had an interest in the old Surrey Theatre, where he earned 
for himself a place in the stage history of Shakspere’s plays by producing 
the Second Part of Z/enry VJ. It appears that this “historie” had not 
been represented in its integrity since the Restoration, or even in an 
altered form since the time when young Theophilus Cibber thought fit to 
mutilate it for a company of London actors. Mr. Anderson appeared in it 
as Jack Cade. In 1873, at the invitation of Mr. Chatterton, he returned to 
Drury Lane to play Antony in Andrew Halliday’s arrangement of Antony 
and Cleopatra, the “serpent of old Nile” being impersonated by Miss Wallis. 
Soon afterwards he took an informal leave of the stage. Mr. Anderson 
belonged to the Macready school of acting, and to its somewhat stilted and 
artificial style he united a weakness at times for “tearing a passion to 
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rags ;” but against these drawbacks he set a good presence, keen intelli- 
gence, and a fine sense of rhythm and metre. He was the author of a few 
unimportant plays, besidesa collection of personal memoirs. 

“‘Mucu surprise,” Mr. Clement Scott writes to us, “has been expressed 
by playgoevs of the old school that the death of so fine an actor as James 
Anderson should have passed over with so little attention. I have seen 
a few Claude Melnottes in my time. James Anderson was the first, and, 
it appears to me, the best. Surely no Claude got so much out of the 
scene in which Claude receives Beauseant’s letter in the first act of the 
play. The effect of Anderson’s acting here was marvellous. He was, 
as an actor, really loved by ‘The Chosen’ at the East-end, and when 
starring at the City of London, the Standard, or the Britannia, he never 
played but to crowded houses. At the last-named theatre, with Mrs. 
Archdeckne, then Miss Elsworthy, as his leading lady, his salary was 
twenty pounds per night, an extraordinary salary in those days. He 
was one of the handsomest men who ever trod the boards, and had 
every stage qualification, such as looks, gait, height, and voice. ‘I cannot 
tell you what a favourite he was of mine’ a very old playgoer says to me. 
‘When he had the Surrey with Dick Shepherd, I made his acquaintance, 
and pleased I was I can tell you. In person he always reminded me of Paul 
de Cassagnac, the well-known French duellist ; their bronzed faces being 
much alike, so much so, that they could have “doubled” well.’ 


“Durine his stage career of’ fifty years, or more, he acted in many 
successes, and very few failures. Amongst the latter, he performed in 
three extraordinary ones. The first was a five-act play by Sheridan 
Knowles, produced at Covent Garden, in 1838, entitled Woman’s Wit, or 
Love's Disguises ; the second was The Royal Oak, a two-act drama, by R. B. 
Peake, brought out at the same theatre Nov. 21st,!1838. But the biggest 
fiasco he ever appeared in was the third, and that was a five-act play by, I 
think, Mr. Stopford, and placed before the public at Drury Lane under 
Macready’s lesseeship, under the title of Plighted Troth. That work was 
never repeated after the first performance. It must have been an awful 
‘frost,’ as the following people had parts in it: Macready, Anderson, 
Hudson, Phelps, Elton, Selby, George Bennett, Graham, Mellon, C. J. Smith, 
Miss Floyd, Mrs. Stirling, and Helen Faucit. When Macready took his 
farewell of the stage at Drury Lane on the night of Feb. 26th, 1851, James 
Anderson was the lessee. But he did not act that evening. The after- 
piece, was a one-act operetta, entitled The Cadi’s Daughter, and of all who 
figured in that night’s bill, there are but two living—namely, T. Craven 
and H. Howe.” 

Some four or five years ago Anderson’s memoirs were published in the 
Newcastle Chronicle. In connection with Macready’s famous revival of 
Dryden’s King Arthur, with Purcell’s music, James Anderson tells a 
remarkable story about England’s greatest tenor. During the 
rehearsais, Tom Cooke, the musical director, was in despair of being able 
to find anyone who could do justice to the solos in ‘Come if you Dare.’ 
Anderson, who had noticed the fine voice of a young chorus singer named 
Sims Reeves, suggested him as a solution of the difficulty, and was laughed 
at by Cooke for the proposal. Macready, however, impressed by Anderson’s 
persistency, desired Cooke to try the young tenor alone. In less than 
twenty minutes Cooke returned in raptures of delight. ‘Rushing up to 
me—Anderson—he embraced me again and again, swearing in his odd way 
that we must change places, and that J must conduct the orchestra, and he 
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take my place upon the stage.’ The result was delightful; Mr. Reeves 
made a great hit, and was nightly encored in his magnificent solos. 
Anderson lost a fortune by undertaking the management of Drury Lane, 
which he opened in January, 1850, with Zhe Road to Ruin. In 1863 he 
became lessee of the Surrey with Dick Shepherd. It was a most unholy 
alliance, and did not last very long. The last appearance of James Anderson 
at the Surrey was on the night of its destruction by fire, Jan. 30th, 1865. 
The piece was John Banim’s tragedy of Damon and Pythias : he was the 
Damon, and James Fernandez the Pythias.” 

Mr. H. Barton Baker writes to us:—‘“A life which might have 
spanned the whole period between Betterton and Macready would not 
have taken in such a vast revolution in things dramatic as was witnessed 
by the actor who has just passed away. When he made his début at Covent 
Garden, as for six years afterwards, there were only three legalized theatres 
in London—Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the Haymarket—where 
alone the legitimate drama, tragedy and comedy, could be performed, and 
any infringement upon the privileges of those houses made the perpetrators 
liable to be carried off to prison as rogues and vagabonds. ‘ Burlettas,’ 
melodramas, musical farces, and light operas were permitted at the Adelphi, 
Lyceum, Olympic, and other theatres, but nothing more. 

“PerHaps Anderson’s greatest hit was in Ingomar, a play produced by 
him during his brief tenancy of Drury Lane. I saw him in it some years 
afterwards, and remember it as an extremely powerful and picturesque 
performance. I have seen many in the character of that artificial 
barbarian since, but no one who, by the force of exuberant vitality, could 
render it, as he did, almost natural. Most of the old actors that I can 
remember greatly degenerated in their latter days, the faults of the 
old school—the stilted artificiality of style, the rant, the strut—instead of 
being modified, in deference to the new ideas, became more and more 
accentuated, while all the real power and peculiar excellence which had 
won them the applause of their own generation seemed to have been 
mouthed away. This was the case with Anderson, and those who saw him 
for the first time in these last appearances must have had a very poor 
opinion of the judgment of the age that counted him among our best actors. 
But when Macready saw even the great Siddons in her closing days, he had 
to acknowledge that all the genius that had once startled the greatest 
intellects of her time had died away.” 

As The Times remarks, another link with the Macready period in the 
history of the stage has been severed by the death of Mrs. German Reed, 
which occurred at Bexley Heath on the i8th of March. She had survived 
her son, Mr. Alfred German Reed, by only a few days, and her some-time 
colleague, Mr. Corney Grain, by only a few hours. Beginning at the 
Victoria Theatre in or about 1832, Priscilla Horton soon established a firm 
footing in the west-end, and as early as 1838 was selected to play Ariel in 
Macready’s revival at Covent Garden of Zhe Tempest. From 1840 to 1842 
she was a member of Webster's company at the Haymarket, one of her 
original characters being that of Georgina Vesey in Money. Presently 
she migrated to the Lyceum, then in the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. 
Extravaganza and pantomime were important parts of the programme 
there, and in both she displayed a spirit and refinement almost peculiar to 
herself. In 1849 she again returned to the Haymarket, this time to 
support Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean in the poetic drama; but thence- 
forward until 1858, when she informally quitted the regular stage, her 
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name was chiefly associated with lighter forms of entertainment. Her 
most distinctive work, however, had yet to be done. In 1844 she had 
married Mr. German Reed ; and an idea which they elaborated together, 
that of a performance in which “the different styles of European singing 
might be represented or parodied,” proved so successful in the provinces 
that they resolved to act upon it in London. Such was the origin in some 
measure of the German Reed entertainment, which not unfrequently had 
distinct literary, musical, and histrionic merit. 


Mr. Epwarp Ross tries to prove what his own writings have done much 
to disprove. Last month, ata meeting of the Society of Women Journalists, 
he read a paper “ On the Impossibility of Dramatic Criticism.” It was im- 
possible, he said, because it involved the weighing separately of two things 
which were inseparable, and moreover, the carrying on of two distinct 
experiments in one. The critic had to judge both the play and the actors ; 
the play as seen through the actors, and the actors as seen through the 
play. While he was following a new plot, interested in new characters, and 
perhaps in the personality of actors new to him, the dramatic critic had to 
listen simultaneously to three dialogues, “one above another like telegraph 
wires.” First, the dialogue as he heard it actually spoken on the stage ; 
second, that often widely different thing, the same dialogue spoken ab- 
solutely as the author imagined it ; and thirdly—since he must criticise 
the actors as wellas the acting—that dialogue if it were so written as to 
give actors every chance, which was not always the case. Either you saw 
a play through a medium which inevitably coloured it, whether for better 
or worse, or you saw it through a wrong medium, as when you merely read 
it or heard it read. As You Like Jt was quoted as an example of the fact 
that none could tell by reading a play how much it would gain on the 
stage. The lecturer then gave instances to show how much a play profited 
by the work put into it by a dozen actors of different temperaments and 
personalities ; how much more alive and varied it must be on the stage 
than in the imagination of the author ; and how a play might be ruined by 
unsympathetic treatment. 


Mr. Oscar WILDE’s career as a playwright, though very short as yet so 
far as London is concerned, has been up to the present singularly successful. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, the first piece from his pen to be produced in this 
country, was given at the St. James’s in 1892. A Woman of no Importance 
followed at the Haymarket in 1893, and now he has a play running at each 
of these theatres. At one of the rehearsals of 7'he Importance of Being 
Earnest, the delivery of a certain line threw the whole company assembled 
on the stage into a fit of irresistible merriment. While they laughed 
heartily at the quip that had so tickled them, the author was observed to 
be sitting apart and regarding them in gloomy silence. A charming young 
actress, who plays one of the principal parts, approached him and sym- 
pathetically inquired the cause of his disconsolate looks. ‘‘ They are 
laughing at my lines,” he murmured sadly, “actually laughing!” Where- 
upon his fair interlocutor suggested that he should regard it as a tribute 
to his wit, a matter rather for congratulation than regret. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” 
replied Mr. Wilde, “but I never can get people to take me seriously. 
What do you think the public will say to my blank verse after this?” 


THE Glasgow Theatre Royal was destroyed by fire on the Ist of March. 
It was opened in 1880, and was erected on the site of one which had met 
with a similar fate in the previous year. 
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From Paris comes news of the death of M. Auguste Vacquerie, the author 
of an Antigone and Jean Baudry, and of Mile. Marie Martin, formerly a 
pensionnaire of the Comédie Frangaise, which she left in 1884. 


For Madame Sarah Bernhardt—who, by the way, has just added Mlle. 
Marthe Belot, a daughter of the late Adolphe Belot, to her company— 
M. Armand d’Artois and M. Guyot have written a strong drama, Za Belle 
Madame Montbrun, which will probably appear during her next tour in the 
United States. 


Ir is sometimes said that Moliére’s plays are no longer to be acted with 
profit in Paris. Yet arecent matinée of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme at the 
Comédie Francaise brought about £347, the largest sum yet realized by a 
single performance at that theatre. 


WueEN the fire broke out at the Casino de Paris the other day the Chinese 
actors who were playing there in Ze Dragon Vert showed none of that 
calmness and fatalist courage for which Eastern nations are supposed to 
be remarkable. They were thrown into a state of wild and pitiable terror. 
Some prayed, others screamed, and all had to be assisted to reach a place 
of safety, since fear had deprived them of the free use of their limbs. 
Their performances are now given at the Nouveau Théatre. Their leading 
man, who rejoices in the name of Ah-Nghan, made an appearance before 
the Police Correctionnelle a week or two back, and was fined 25f. for 
assaulting Tay-Chu-Beng, the stage-manager of the troupe. His comrades, 
who fully expected that, having fallen into the clutches of the law, he would 
be instantly decapitated, thought that he got off very lightly, and have 
altogether lost their respect for French magistrates and courts. 


Herr Pact Linpav, the German dramatist and theatrical manager, has 
lately been in Vienna, and while there he delivered a lecture before the 
Musical and Dramatic Society on “The Stage in France and Germany.” 
He directed particular attention to the inadequate rehearsing of German 
plays. It appears from his statements that in ordinary cases the rehearsals 
do not exceed seven or eight when there are not crowds of people to be 
manceuvred on the stage, and where the mounting of the play is compara- 
tively simple. The ordinary drawing-room comedy has only seven or 
eight rehearsals, and often only five or six. It is of the very rarest 
occurrence for such a play to be rehearsed eleven or twelve times. Even 


these rehearsals are by no means as satisfactory as one would like to see 
them. 


Tue locturer compared the actors of his own country unfavourably with 
those of France from the point of their willingness to undergo the labour 
of preparing a play for representation, and to accept suggestions and 
advice from the author. He recently made application to three people, a 
dramatist, a manager, and an actor, in France, upon these points. They 
were M. Victorien Sardou, M. Jules Claretie (manager of the Coméddie 
Francaise) and M. Coquelin the younger, and the answers which he 
received from these authorities were unanimous in all essentials. In Paris 
at least 20 to 25 rehearsals are devoted to a drama or comedy not requiring 
elaborate scenic accessories. M. Emile Augier, who was astriking example 
of quick production, had his Paul Forestier first represented after nine- 
teen rehearsals. This appears to be an unheard-of instance of rapidity in 
French dramatic work. At least 29 rehearsals were necessary for Four- 
chambault, and to produce it in so small a number was considered very 
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quick and practical. Dumas exacts much more time, Le Pére Prodigue 
was rehearsed 32 times, and the Demi-Monde37. M. Pailleron for Le Monde 
ow Con 8’ Ennuie exacted 48 rehearsals, and for Cabotins 50. M. Sardou’s 
Madame Sans-Géne and Gismonda received 40 to 45 rehearsals. 


HERR LINDAU gave avery amusing account of the difficulties of the 
manager and author in conciliating the prejudices of German actors and 
actresses, and an exceedingly interesting description of a rehearsal which 
he once attended in Paris, where he received his education, and where he 
imbibed his views of the functions and importance of the stage. It is 
pleasant to read of the French author and actor striving each for the best 
effect, and exchanging suggestions without the slightest disagreement or 
ill-will. The conclusion which Herr Lindau comes to is that in France the 
author is everything, in Germany little or nothing. This is a serious 
charge to bring against the German player, and, but for the assurances of 
so distinguished an ornament of the German drama as Herr Lindau, we 
should feel reluctant to believe it. 


THERE is a rumour in the United States that Mr. Jefferson proposes to 
retire from the stage very soon. It will give rise to genuine regret on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Jefferson has in all ways added lustre to 
his profession. His age would naturally suggest that he might be expected 
to retire in the course of a few years, but his health has been so good of 
late that his friends have not looked upon his possible retirement as a 
question of immediate concern. Of course, Mr. Jefferson could not be per- 
mitted to leave the stage without some demonstration of respect on the 
part of his army of friends. “ We all love and are proud of Jefferson,” said 
Mr. Drew the other day ; “and I don’t believe there is any tribute too great 
that we could give him. My idea of the pleasure which his acting has 
given to this and the preceding generations is to gather into an immense 
album, or series of albums, the faces of his friends, and the sentiments 
which his acting has inspired in each. As there would be nothing cheap 
or claptrap about such a testimonial, nobody, not even President Cleveland 
himself, who is a close friend of Mr. Jefferson’s, need be ashamed of joining 
in it.” 

Sir Avaustus Harris and Mr. Augustin Daly have made arrangements 
to produce Héinsel and Gretel in the United States. 


Miss Katuryn KippeEr’s success as Madame Sans-Géne is a source of no 
little satisfaction to M. Arsene Houssaye. He predicted it, adding that he 
considers her as great a diseuse as Rachel was. 


Miss NETHERSOLE is prospering in America and Canada. In Montreal] 
she played Juliet, and was presented by the local Shakspere Society with 
an address inscribed on vellum and enclosed in a silver casket. 


Mrs. TaBerR, the American actress, has brought an action for libel 
against the Indianapolis Journal, on the ground of an assertion in its 
columns that her supporters were no better than the actors who ordinarily 
have to announce in plays, “ My lord, the carriage waits.” 


Yet, as Mr. William E. Bryant pleasantly remarks in the Boston Journal 
we should not look lightly upon this time honoured speech. If not un- 
frequently uttered with trembling lips, it has to many a player been the 
beginning of a life of usefulness and power. Its origin is concealed beneath 
the dust of ages. Time has added to its pristine dignity, its original signi- 
ficance ; and now the critic may not suggest that this most venerable line 
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indicates the limits of the histrionic powers of the actor. That would 
most properly be regarded as a personal affront, an indignity, to which no 
self-respecting player would tamely submit. If necessary to revert to this 
subject at all, let it be in terms of respect, Let it be rather said: “The 
youthful Roscius did speak his lines most eloquently ; “the carraige waits, 
my lord,” hath never been better spoken ; the players are not as clever as 
they might reasonably be expected to be, but they can, one and all, speak 
with power, precision, dignity, and most proper accent: “The carriage 
waits, my lord.” In fact, we do recall a time when that expressive, 
delightful phrase, a phrase which has so often relieved us of the presence 
of “my lord,” has been better, more fittingly uttered. To speak this line 
without a proper appreciation of its relative importance to the text, its 
bearing upon subsequent and future moments in the play, would be to 
obscure the sentiment of the author. Think, for one instant, of the 
tremendous possibilities of this virile speech, which has reverberated down 
the corridors of time, and still retains its youthful vigour. 


Now, if some valet were to say “ The carriage waits, my lord,” it might 
imply that there was but one vehicle in the place ; it might, perchance, be 
the omnibus of the town, which would carry not only my lord but every- 
body’s lord. To say “The carriage waits, my lord,” if spoken in a manner 
that indicated a testy humour, might suggest that my lord was tardy, and 
that the official on the box had long since passed the limits of good patience. 
To say with crusty power, “The carriage waits, my Jord,” would surely 
result in mortification and failure. “The carriage waits, my lord,” would 
imply ownership in his lordship, and end in discipline. “The carriage 
waits, my lord,” might perhaps be open to the suspicion of a petulant 
humour ; while “The carriage waits, my lord,” if spoken with proper em- 
phasis, and with becoming modesty, withal, may lead on to promotion, and 
to such lines as: “ Did you ring, my lord,” or “ My lord’s bedchamber is 
in readiness,” or, even perchance, the longer and more important speech : 
“My lord, the Duke bade me to hasten and acquaint you of his coming.” 














